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The odd case the 6-sided coffee cans 


- sPITE of the barnacles, it was a can 
of coffee, sure enough. 

The married couple from Warren, 
Ohio, who found it on the beach at 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida, could plain- 
ly read the label. They had found it just 
above the high-tide mark. That, plus 
the encrusted barnacles, told them it 
had been washed up from the sea. 


ENEMY ACTION 


This happened on June 4th, 1942— 
the height of the close-in submarine 
warfare off the Atlantic Coast. 


Before June was over, a total of 
twenty cans of a well-known brand of 
coffee had been found in the vicinity 
—all intact, all covered with barnacles. 
and—this is a curious part—all six- 
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sided, instead of round, in shape. 

It was never known on what ship 
this coffee was sunk, but the can code 
numbers showed it had been packed 
about a year before in Houston, Texas; 
and pressure tests at American Can 
Company’s laboratories proved the 
cans had been about 1500 feet under 
water. 

The pressure tests also revealed that 
such cans under such pressure usu- 
ally become 6 or 7 sided. 


DRANK IT 


Both the people, who found the coffee 
in Florida, and American Can scien- 
tists opened the vacuum cans and made 
coffee with the contents. 


The coffee was fresh. The cans had 


“held.” No air or water had harmed 
the cans’ contents because of the cans’ 
protection and vacuum pack! 


MORAL 


The extraordinary punishment these 
vacuum cans received is something 
that happens once in a business life- 
time. The moral, however, is plain: No 
other container protects like the can—in 
this case, a Canco can. 

For only Canco has the facilities for 
research and product development 
which made the coffee can and many 
other types of containers possible, 
practical, and commercial. 

A Canco representative will gladly 
explain to you the benefits of doing busi- 
ness with the leader in metal packages. 


RANCISCO 


For food—no other container protects like the ca 
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At right: FMC- 
Kyler PORTABLE 
LABELER for cans 
or glass jars of 
211 to 404 dia., 
by 400 to 500 
height. Other 
models for other 
sizes. 


The FMC-Kyler Labeler 
Does a quick, clean, accurate label-pasting job, 
handling thick, thin, spot, varnished or embossed 
label stock. Operates at extreme speed when 


required, but works efficiently at low speeds. 
FMC-KYLER BOXER for any single size can. Feed chute castings are 
reversible, to double the life of the unit—like buying one and getting 
two! Self-aligning can separators keep labels unmarred. 


Stops automatically if the discharge chute fills, 
restarts when the chute clears! A burnisher polishes the can ends— 
all for a well-dressed can!... Write for free catalog describing 
most complete line of machinery for processing corn, beans, toma- 


toes, peas, fruits, many other products. 


[food achinery [Lorporation 
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=  Comeli Seed Co. 

Bean crop samples from sin- . owe orne ee 0. 
gle plant bean selections — Seed @reeders and 

2nd year. Corneli Breeding 101 CHOUTEAU AVE. « ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 


and Growing Station, Idaho. 
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INCIDENTALLY, DID YOU 
SPOT THIS MONTH'S 
CONTINENTAL AD? 


It’s full page and in four colors! Runs in lead- 
ing magazines! Tells all about Continental’s 
wide variety of products for home and in- 
dustry. Through its one policy—‘“‘best in 
quality, best in service’—the Continental 
family grows bigger and bigger. 
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EDITORIALS 


prices compelled through the demise of OPA, and 
its subsequent resuscitation, Paul A. Porter, the 
Price Administrator has taken steps to contradict the 
misstatements of the enemies of all regulations, and 
in no uncertain tones. We cannot do better than quote 
him, that you may rest easy in your minds, that while 
price regulation must continue under the law, there 
will be no unfairness if the men in charge can prevent 
it. That means that you should disregard free-lance 
opinions on what these regulations mean, and stick to 
the official. If you do not you will merely cause your- 
self a lot of unnecessary worry. Here is the official: 
Price Administrator, Paul A. Porter, made the fol- 
lowing statement this week: “Reports have been cir- 
culating in business circles and even in the press that 
the Office of Price Administration will prevent adjust- 
ments by requiring industry to jump through hoops of 
red tape. The time has arrived when such stories must 
be vigorously denied and the facts presented. 


F ULL STEAM AHEAD’—Speaking on the new 


“These misunderstandings may have arisen partly 
because we opposed some amendments to the Price 
Control Act under which we are now operating while 
the matter was up for debate in Congress. However, 
the Bill is now on the statute books. The decision has 
been made. We accept it. 


“The OPA is determined to follow both the letter and 
the spirit of the law. This agency has now settled 
down and is going full-steam-ahead to carry out the 
provisions of the Act. Our price people have been 
viven orders to use every means possible to expedite 
‘he granting of legal price adjustments. If production 
is slowed up, it will certainly not be the fault of the 
OPA. We will grant all price increases called for by 
ie law. We will withhold those which cannot be 
‘carly justified under the standards set up according 

' the law. 


‘We subscribe fully to Congress’ statement in the 

camble of the Price Control Act that ‘adequate prices 

‘ necessary stimulants to production,” and also to 

statement that we need price control ‘for the pre- 

‘tion of inflation and for the achievement of a rea- 

able stability in the general level of prices and 
‘ts, cost of living and costs of production.’ 


“The OPA will continue of its own accord to make 
rompt price adjustments under the general earnings 
andards which are still authorized under the law. 
is means, for instance, that when an industry’s earn- 
‘s fall below the minimum set forth in the law 
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(normal peacetime earnings of an industry) price in- 
creases will be allowed. OPA will also remove price 
controls from non-agricultural commodities which are 
not important to business or living costs and when 
supply and demand have come into balance, as required 
by the new statute. 


SUPPLEMENTARY PRICING STANDARDS 


“An additional set of pricing standards has also 
been provided for producing, manufacturing and pro- 
cessing industries under the new law. Because there 
has been considerable misunderstanding over the ap- 
plication of these manufacturer pricing standards, I 
want to discuss them at some length. 


“The law clearly defines the standards by which price 
adjustments are to be granted. Those standards will 
be the rule by which we will grant adjustments. 


“It is important for those who have come forward 
with glib suggestions for a free-and-easy method of 
granting increases, to examine the law. OPA is not a 
free agent. Cost data must be supplied by industry, 
then analyzed by OPA. It would be as illegal for us 
to grant price increases as the result of collective bar- 
gaining as it would be for us to roll prices back as the 
result of collective bargaining. The law states speci- 
fically that industry advisory committees must provide 
cost and price figures to OPA, and that increases can 
be granted only after such data have been made 
available. 


“Because there is so much misunderstanding on this 
point, it would be well to examine the law, which 
reads: ‘Any industry advisory committee may apply 
to the Administrator for the adjustment of the maxi- 
mum prices applicable to any product in accordance 
with the standards set forth in this section, and shall 
present with the application comprehensive evidence 
with respect to costs and prices.’ 


“Obviously, you can’t reach into a hat and pull out 
cost data for an entire industry. Such information 
can come only from industry itself. It won’t be easy, 
I know, for industry to provide this information, but 
the law requires it and OPA must have it in order to 
grant legal adjustments. After comprehensive figures 
come in they will be carefully analyzed and legal ad- 
justments granted as speedily as possible. Though the 
law gives a limit of 60 days, I am certain that if indus- 
try provides all necessary information, in a large num- 
ber of cases results will be available before the 60-day 
dead-line. However, businessmen themselves know 
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that analysis of cost data is not a sleight-of-hand trick 
—it is a job that takes careful, methodical calculation. 

“There can be no doubt that it will be difficult for 
some industries to collect the statistical material neces- 
sary. Congress recognized that OPA, on its own, could 
not assemble data for each industry rapidly enough to 
do an effective job. Therefore, it wisely placed a major 
share of this responsibility upon industry itself. Some 
industries may find that their books have not been set 
up properly to obtain the necessary breakdowns—some 
may find it necessary to hire additional accounting 
personnel. 

“We are determined to grant adjustments on a busi- 
nesslike basis, and urge industry to present complete 
information when asking for adjustments. We do not 
intend to engage in collective bargaining. We intend 
to grant adjustments which will be based on the for- 
mula provided by Congress. That is, maximum prices 
will be established on the basis of the industry-wide 
1940 average price of a product plus the industry-wide 
average cost increases since then. This formula is 
subject to limitations: (1) if the current price covers 
the total current costs plus the industry’s overall 1940 
percentage ratio of profit to sales, no further increase 
would be required; or, (2) if the industry cannot show 
that a substantial increase in production is practicable 
without the output of another equally needed product, 
then the law does not require that an adjustment be 
given provided the product is realizing a reasonable 
profit. 

“We are well aware of the fact that industry is wor- 
ried about the words ‘reasonable profit’ which were 
written into the Act by Congress. Our staff has been 
working overtime drawing-up definitions which will 
clarify such phrases and spell out the procedures which 
must be followed by industry to obtain relief. These 
procedural regulations not only will outline methods 
of obtaining price adjustments, but will set up stand- 


ards for relief; explain what is meant by ‘substantial 
increase in production’ and ‘reasonable profit’; set up 
a definition for ‘representative sample’; and list in de- 
tail the kinds of data required and how they should he 
presented. Every effort has been made to draw up 
these procedural regulations so that they will be easily 
understood. Obviously, however, it is a complicated 
matter and not as simple as A,B,C. One thing must 
be pointed out—the law does not give OPA any real 
leeway and the procedural regulations are drawn up to 
conform with the statute. 

“If industry believes that the accumulation and 
presentation of cost data will be a headache, let me 
assure industry that it will be as difficult for us to 
analyze the information as it was for industry to 
present it. However, the OPA and the industry and 
the American public have a common stake—that is 
production. Everyone realizes that production is the 
most effective means of preventing a wild inflation. 
Uncontrolled inflation is, in the long run, as disastrous 
for industry as for consumers and the nation as a 
whole. 

“Some industrialists may want to hold back produc- 
tion until price adjustments have been granted. This 
is a shortsighted point of view that can be proven on 
two practical grounds: (1) many industries will prob- 
ably find that their costs figures will allow only moder- 
ate price increases. Holding back will in the long run 
be more costly to them than getting under production 
with a knowledge that necessary, justified increases 
will be granted in short order; (2) price control has 
only one year to run and the law provides that prod- 
ucts shall be decontrolled as rapidly as supply ap- 
proaches demand. The sooner manufacturers get into 
full production, the sooner they will reach the stage 
where all controls can be removed. Immediate pro- 
duction means immediate money in the bank, a high 
level of employment, and the approach of decontrol. 


CMI RENEWS CAN PUBLICITY 


tuna, condensed 


cream of mushroom 


Experimental Farm at Mt. Carmel. Field 


Over twenty-two million full-page mes- 
sages will speak for the steel-and-tin 
container during each of the next twelve 
months, in a renewed program announced 
by Gordon E. Cole, Advertising Director 
of the Can Manufacturers Institute. For 
the fourth consecutive year this schedule 
will top a million dollars in billing. 

The Can Manufacturers Institute Cam- 
paign will spread to many points of the 
promotional compass, aimed at the con- 
sumer, dealer, producer, and professional 
fields as well. Schedules are planned in 
eight leading national magazines and 
fifteen journals in educational, nutri- 
tional, and other fields as well. Direct 
mail will also be used. 

Full page color ads are scheduled for 
the consumer in general-interest and 
women’s magazines. These will feature 
graphically photographed “recipe tricks” 
—short cuts to unusual and appetizing 
meals via canned foods. A sample recipe 
trick is a “Tuna Mushroom Pie,’ made 
in an easy jiffy by combining canned 


soup, and added seasoning. Other inser- 
tions in national magazines will feature 
general line canned products, such as 
motor oils, paints and varnishes, tobacco, 
liquid chemicals and beer, stressing the 
protective quality of the sturdy steel-and- 
tin container. 

A story of canned food nutritional val- 
ues will appear in professional publi- 
eations addressing government nutri- 
tionists, home economists, dieticians, 
teachers, doctors, and nurses. Nutri- 
tion booklets, sent through direct mail 
channels, will be another web of com- 
munication which the Can Manufacturers 
Institute will use. 


NEW CORN HYBRIDS TO BE 
SEEN AT STATION FIELD DAY 


Field and sweet corn growers will find 
much to interest them in the hybrid corn 
experimental plots open for inspection 
at the Annual Field Day of the Connecti- 
cut Agricultural Experiment Station to 
be held on August 21 at the Station’s 
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corn trials are under the direction of Dr. 
Donald F. Jones, head of the Genetics 
Department, sweet corn trials under Dr. 
W. Ralph Singleton, geneticist. 


Several new sweet corn varieties which 
will soon be on the market can be seen 
growing. In the early season, a new 
Spancross has been developed which is 
superior to the old variety. By changing 
one of the parents of Spancross, Dr. Sin- 
gleton has produced a corn which 1a- 
tures earlier and has better quality. 


Marcross, probably the most popula: of 
all Connecticut sweet corn hybrids, ‘ias 
been improved. A new hybrid, wit!: a 
somewhat smaller ear and possessin:; a 
higher sugar content and more tencer- 
ness, has been developed. 


In all seasons, the emphasis in breed- 
ing new varieties has been on quality. 
Cold tolerance, disease and drought re- 
sistance have also come in for atten ion 
in the sweet corn breeding work .nd 
varieties which illustrate these quali ies 
will be on display at Field Day. 
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RESULTS 1945 LIMA BEAN TRIALS 


Commerical seedsmen, canners, freezers, and commerical growers are 
interested in seeing these lima bean varieties growing in the field in dif- 


ferent locations. 


For this reason the 1946 Growing Locations are given 


in a special table.—By R. E. Wester and Roy Magruder ' 


In 1945 lima bean cooperative yield 
tests were carried on informally with 27 
cooperators in the United States and one 
cooperator in Puerto Rico. In 1946 the 
lima bean trials are being conducted at 
44 locations in the United States; 1 loca- 
tion in Canada; and 1 location in Puerto 
Rico. The 1945 and 1946 locations are 
given in Table No. 1. 

The lima bean varieties included in the 
1945 tests were two early, large, flat- 
seeded varieties, EARLY MARKET 
and Burpee Improved Bush; three large, 
thick-seeded, varieties, regular Fordhook, 
Concentrated Fordhook, and FORD- 
HOOK 242; and three processing types 
U. S. 243, U. S. 348, and Henderson. 
The varieties in capitals are U. S. D. A. 
introductions. 


1945 YIELD RESULTS* 
EARLY MARKET VERSUS BURPEE 
IMPROVED BUSH 

Early Market outyielded Burpee Im- 
;roved Bush in 14 out of 20 locations 
where over 900 pounds per acre of fresh 
merketable pods were harvested. The 
increase in yield ranged from 14 per cent 
at Fayetteville, Ark., to 260 per cent at 
‘ieridian, Miss., with an average of 94 
}er cent for these fourteen locations. For 
all 20 locations, Early Market outyielded 
Hurpee Improved Bush by 76 per cent. 

3urpee Improved Bush _ outyielded 
Navly Market in only 6 out of 20 loca- 
tions. The increase in yield ranged from 
10 per cent at Riverhead, N. Y., to 25 
jer cent at Ithaca, N. Y., with an aver- 

»o increase of 18 per cent at these six 

cations. 


FORDHOOK COMPARISONS 
242 outyielded regular Ford- 
ok at all 20 locations where over 800 
inds per acre of fresh marketable pods 
e produced. The increase in yield 
uved from 7 per cent at Ithaca, N. Y., 
i67 per cent at Beltsville, Md., with 

average increase of 89 per cent for 

locations. 

\ssistant Horticulturist and Princi- 
‘| Horticulturist, respectively, Division 
Fruit & Vegetable Crops & Diseases, 
‘veau of Plant Industry, Soils, and 
vicultuval Engineering, Agricultural 
search Administration, U. S. Depart- 
cut of Agriculture. 

The actual yield data for all locations 
be furnished upon request. 
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Fordhook 242 outyielded Concentrated 
Fordhook in 16 out of 20 locations. The 
increase in yield ranged from 2 per cent 
at New Haven, Conn., to 109 per cent at 
Fayetteville, Ark., with an average in- 
crease of 44 per cent at all locations 
where Fordhook 242 outyielded Concen- 
trated Fordhook. For all 20 locations 
Fordhook 242 outyielded Concentrated 
Fordhook by 29 per cent. 

Concentrated Fordhook outyielded 
Fordhook 242 in 4 out of 20 locations. 
The increase in yield ranged from 2 per 
cent at Corvallis, Oregon, to 32 per cent 
at College Station, Texas, with an aver- 
age increase of 15 per cent at these 4 
locations. 

Concentrated Fordhook  outyielded 
regular Fordhook in 17 out of 20 loca- 
tions. The increase in yield ranged from 
5 per cent at Experiment, Ga., to 202 
per cent at Corvallis, Oregon, with an 
average increase of 65 per cent at the 
17 locations where Concentrated Ford- 
hook outyielded regular Fordhook. For 
all 20 locations Concentrated Fordhook 
outyielded regular Fordhook by 42 per 
cent. 

Regular Fordhook outyielded Concen- 
trated Fordhook at 3 out of 20 locations. 
The increase in yield ranged from 7 per 
cent at Ithaca, N. Y., to 26 per cent at 
Geneva, N. Y., with an average of 15 
per cent at these 3 locations. 


PROCESSING LIMAS 


At all lecations where over 600 pounds 
of fresh marketable pods were harvested 
per acre, U. S. 243 outyielded U. S. 343 
in 16 out of 19 locations. The increase 
in yield ranged from 7. per cent at 
Corvallis, Oregon, to 242 per cent at 
Meridian, Miss., with an average increase 
of 75 per cent at these 16 locations. For 
all 19 locations U. S. 243 outyielded U. 
S. 343 by 63 per cent. 


U. S. 348 outyielded U. S. 243 in 3 
out of 19 locations. The increase in yield 
ranged from 8 per cent at Columbia, Mo., 
to 18 per cent at College Station, Texas, 
with an average increase in yield of 12 
per cent at these 3 locations. 

U. S. 243 outyielded Henderson in 14 
out of 19 trials where over 600 pounds 
of fresh marketable pods were harvested 
per acre. The increase in yield ranged 
from 15 per cent at Charleston, S. C., to 
179 per cent at Experiment, Ga., with an 
average increase of 81 per cent at these 
14 locations. For all 19 locations the 


average increase of U. S. 243 over Hen- 
derson was 23 per cent. 

In the 5 out of 19 locations where Hen- 
derson was superior to U. S. 243, the 
increase in yield ranged from 10 per 
cent at Prosser, Wash., to 188 per cent at 
College Station, Texas, with an average 
increase of 58 per cent at these 5 
locations. 

U. S. 343 outyielded Henderson in 10 
out of 19 trials where over 600 pounds 
of fresh marketable pods were harvested 
per acre. The increase in yield ranged 
from 4 per cent at Columbus, Ohio, to 34 
per cent at Experiment, Ga., with an 
average increase of 18 per cent at these 
10 locations. 


Henderson outyielded U. S. 343 in 9 
out of 19 locations where over 600 pounds 
of fresh marketable pods were harvested 
per acre. The increase in yield ranged 
from 3 per cent at Lincoln, Nebraska, to 
158 per cent at Prosser, Wash., with an 
average increase of 46 per cent at these 
9 locations. For all 19 locations Hen- 
derson outyielded U. S. 343 by 15 per 
cent. 


COMMERCIAL PODDER TEST 


The lima bean yield and shelling per- 
centage data obtained at the New York 
Agricultural Experiment Station at 
Geneva by Mr. W. T. Tapley was pub- 
lished in the August: 2 issue of Seed 
World under the title of “Bush Lima 
Beans Show Promise.” These data are 
valuable for the commercial processor 
because only one harvest was made and 
the beans were shelled from the pods by 
means of a small Scott podder. These 
data showed that U.S.D.A. Fordhook 242 
had a significant increase in fresh mar- 
ketable pods over regular Fordhook and 
Concentrated Fordhook (at the 5 per 
cent point). A Fordhook 242 from an- 
other source was significantly more pro- 
ductive than Concentrated Fordhook but 
not significantly more productive than 
regular Fordhook. 

Among the processing bush lima bean 
varieties, U. S. 243 was significantly 
more productive than U. S. 343, Hen- 
derson, Cangreen, Clarks Bush, Thoro- 
green 4-161, 22A/4-54, and 1 A/13-9-2-1. 
There was no significant difference in 
yield between U. S. 343 and 22 A/4-161. 

These New York data showed that 
there was no significant difference in 
yield between Early Market and Burpee 
Improved Bush. 
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1946 LIMA BEAN EXPERIMENT 
STATION COOPERATORS 


The lima bean varieties and selections 
for 1946 are divided into two classes. One 
class consists of large-seeded bush types 
for fresh market and home garden use; 
the other collection consists of the pro- 
cessing bush lima beans. 

The fresh market and home garden 
collection consists of the following large- 
seeded varieties: (1) Burpee Improved 
Bush, (2) EARLY MARKET, (3) Regu- 
lar Fordhook, (4) Concentrated Ford- 
hook, and (5) FORDHOOK 242. 


The commercial processing bush lima 


son, (8) U. S. 408A, (9) U. S. 243, and 
(10) U.S. 343. 

Many commercial seedsmen and lima 
bean growers, canners, and freezers, as 
well as experiment station workers will 
be interested in looking at these lima 
bean trials in their areas during the sum- 
mer of 1946. 

Table 1 has been prepared to give the 
location, the cooperator, and the kind of 
lima bean seed that was furnished each 
cooperator. The majority of cooperators 
received seed of each variety in both 
collections. 

Sufficient seed was also supplied for 
one or more small vining tests to work- 
ers at the following State Experiment 


bean collection 
varieties and lines: 
(Green-seeded Henderson), (7) Hender- 


includes the 


following 
(6) Clarks Bush 


Stations: 


California, Idaho, 
Maryland, Michigan, 
and Washington. 


LIMA BEAN SEED 


Both collections 
Both collections 


Processing Types 


Both collections 
Both collections 


Two sets of both collections 


Both collections 
Both collections 


Large-seeded collection 
Large-seeded collection 


Processing Types 


Both collections 
Both collections 


Large-seeded & U.S. 243 


Both collections 
Both collections 
Both collections 
Both collections 
Both collections 
Both collections 
Both collections 
Both collections 
Both collections 
Both collections 
Both collections 
Both collections 


Large-seeded collection 


Both collections 
Both collections 
Both collections 
Both collections 
Both collections 
Both collections 
Both collections 
Both collections 


grown in 5 loc. 


Two sets of both collections 


Both collections 
Both collections 


Processing Types 


Both collections 
Both collections 
3oth collections 


Table 1. Location, Cooperator, and Collection of Lima Bean 
Seed Furnished each State Cooperator in 1946 
STATE LOCATION COOPERATOR 
Arizona* Sacaton George Knierim 
California Davis J. H. MacGillivray 
Delaware Newark E. P. Brasher 
Florida Gainesville F. S. Jamison 
Georgia Tifton Otis Woodard 
Georgia* Experiment J. B. Edmond 
Idaho Moscow J. E. Kraus 
Indiana* Lafayette E. C. Stair 
Kentucky Lexington E. M. Emmert 
Louisiana Baton Rouge J. C. Miller 
Maryland Berlin & Ridgely F. C. Stark 
Maryland* Beltsville Wester & Magruder 
Massachusetts Amherst W. H. Lachman, Jr. 
Massachusetts Waltham R. E. Young 
Michigan E. Lansing R. L. Carolus 
Mississippi* Meridian M. T. Deonier 
Missouri* Columbia A. D. Hibbard 
Nebraska* Lincoln H. O. Werner 
North Carolina* Raleigh M. E. Gardner 
New York* Ithaca Paul Work 
New York* Geneva W. T. Tapley 
New York* Riverhead A. W. Terry 
New Jersey* New Brunswick L. G. Schermerhorn 
New Hampshire Durham A. F. Yeager 
Ohio* Columbus H. D. Brown 
Ohio Wooster John Bushnell 
Oklahoma Woodward L. F. Locke 
Oklahoma Stillwater H. B. Cordner 
Oregon* Corvallis A. G. B. Bouquet 
Pennsylvania* State College M. L. Odland 
Rhode Island Kingston E. P. Christopher 
South Carolina* Charleston J. E. Welch 
South Carolina Clemson O. B. Garrison 
Texas* College Station W. H. Brittingham 
Utah* Logan L. Pollard 
Virginia* Norfolk M. M. Parker 
Virginia Blacksburg Floyd Andrews 
Washington* Prosser Walter J. Clore 
Wisconsin Madison O. B. Combs 
Wyoming Cheyenne M. F. Babb 
Canada Vineland O. J. Robb 
Puerto Rico* Mayaguez N. Childers 
* Conducted 1945 trials. Other 1945 locations were Fayetteville, Ark., Greeley, 


and New Haven, Conn., Belle Glade, Fla., and Burlington, Vt. 


Colorado, Storrs 


Delaware, 
Utah, Wisconsin, 


DDT FOLDER 


Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Com- 
pany has prepared a six page color leaf- 
let describing a DDT product of its own 
manufacture for use in food plants or 
dairy buildings. 
booklet gives instructions for applying 
this 34 per cent solution, one gallon of 
which will make enough spray to cover 
14,000 square feet of surface, and de- 
scribes the spraying methods. 
may be obtaind from the company’s of- 
Building, 


agriculture and 


fices in the 
delphia. 


Widener 


The 


Copies 


Phila- 


PEST CONTROL MANUAL 


copy. 


“Spray Chemicals 
Equipment” is the title of the 320 page 
book by Dr. J. A. McClintock and Wayne 
B. Fisher of Purdue University, which 
covers every phase of 
illustrations of 
included in the book, which is used ex- 
tensively by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture and being used as a text 
in many of the leading universities. The 
book is available from the Horticultural 
Press, La Grange, Indiana, at $4.15 per 


Some 500 


and Application 


insect control. 
insects are 
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AVERT WINTER INJURY TO 
RASPBERRIES 


Now is the time to take steps to chec: 
losses from winter injury in raspberries 
by hastening maturity of this year’s 
growth, says Professor G. L. Slate, smal! 
fruit specialist at the New York State 
Experiment Station at Geneva. 

Numerous inquiries have been receive: 
at the Station the past few weeks re- 
garding the failure of raspberries to 
fruit, and in the great majority of cases 
the symptoms enumerated indicate that 
the fruiting wood suffered winter injury, 
declares Professor Slate. While most of 
the complaints have had to do with red 
raspberries the trouble is not confined to 
the reds alone but is also found in black 
raspberry plantings. Some varieties are 
more susceptible to winter injury than 
others, but none are entirely immune if 
growth is too greatly stimulated toward 
the end of the season, it is said. 

The chief cause of winter injury in 
raspberries, barring extremely low tem- 
peratures, is lack of maturity of the cur- 
rent season’s growth, says Professor 
Slate. This lack of maturities may be 
brought about by cultivation of the plant- 
ing late in the growing season, heavy 
manuring or fertilizing with slowly 
available materials, or by any other fac- 
tor that stimulates late growth of the 
wood which will produce next year’s 
crop. If this wood goes into the winter 
in a succulent and immature state, it is 
very likely to be damaged by frost to 
such an extent that it will be unable to 
function next season. Altho growth may 


‘start up well in the spring and fruit may 


be set, foliage and fruit on winter-in- 
jured canes take on a sickly appearance, 
shrivel, and die before much of the fruit 
can ripen. 

According to Professor Slate, one way 
to lessen the danger of loss from winter 
injury is to do everything possible to 
hasten the maturity and “hardening off” 
of this year’s growth. To accomplish 
this, discontinue cultivation and allow 
annual weeds to grow up to compete with 
the raspberry plants for moisture. Seed- 
ing the planting to buckwheat is also 
recommended as another means of ac- 
complishing the same end. 


CANNED BLUEBERRY GRADES 


The Standardization and _ Inspection 
Division of the USDA has issued the 
first tentative U. S. standards for grades 
for canned blueberries or canned huckle- 
berries which became effective as 0° 
August 1. Like other canned fruit an/| 
vegetable grades issued by the Division, 
these grades are designed to serve as 1 
convenient basis for sale in wholesa’: 
transactions and for determining loa 
values on hypothecated stocks, as wel 
as a basis for the Federal Grading Serv- 
ice. Copy of the new grade can I? 
obtained direct from the Division <«! 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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THE BENEFITS “OPEN HOUSE” 


Greater consumer acceptance, continued sales cooperation, increased 
business and top prices all the results of exhibiting operations of which 
you can be proud says—BETTER PROFITS. 


Suppose you owned a canning plant 
within 12 miles of a good market. Sup- 
pose you had given time and serious 
thought to the securing of labels for your 
product that were distinctive, well plan- 
ned and attractive. Suppose you had 
packed a quality product in cans for 
several years and sold many thousands 
of cases in that market near which your 
plant was located. Wouldn’t you natur- 
ally think consumers living in that city 
within twelve miles of your plant would 
like to see the product at a time when it 
was being harvested and canned? 
Wouldn’t you do what you could toward 
making it easy for folks anxious to see 
how you canned your product to locate 
your operation and visit your plant? It 
seems to me you would do all this and 
more. Still—yesterday I drove by a can- 
ning plant that was busy canning some 
of the finest golden yellow corn to go in 
cans anywhere. I was driving about 
thirty miles an hour, not an excessive 
speed, there was no traffic approaching 
or trying to pass our car and I was able 
to note sights and scenery. As we passed 
the plant at this moderate speed I did 
see a hanging sign about three feet by 
five, giving the name of the plant and 
the brand name so popular in the com- 
munity. 


OPPORTUNITY MISSED 

I looked back at ample roof space and 
saw no other mention of the activity 
going on in the interior of the plant. 
“here is no other sign telling folks what 
say be seen if they are interested. May- 
‘eo they have never been in a food can- 
‘ng plant while it was in operation, 
“oy may not be familiar with the pro- 

~es, it will never occur to them that 
' may be greatly interested for the 
minutes it would take to view the 
ceedings. In other words, it almost 
is to me that the owner was a little 
‘d for fear some one would want to 
the plant. How about your plant 
oach to the public? Do you wel- 
guests? I know the canning season 
busy time, I know you are probably 


rt handed as it is, I know the “house- - 


ing” in your plant is not always up 
ar, but seriously, is this any reason 
should hesitate about asking visitors 
acquaint themselves with what you 
doing toward furnishing wholesome 
| for their tables? 
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ASK ’EM IN 


I know canners advertising in local 
dailies thirty miles from their plant, they 
run ads through the start of the canning 
season, endeavoring to locate transient 
help that will help save the crop at its 
best. Money spent in this way is money 
well spent if the packing of the crop in 
good condition is expedited in the least 
but spending money in newspapers in and 
near your canning plant asking folks to 
visit the plant while canning operations 
are going on would be money as well 
spent and would result in a steady in- 
crease in sales over the years. Ever 
think of doing this? 


A GOOD APPROACH 


I am not going to rave about the ad- 
vantages of having the approaches to 
your plant well kept and landscaped, cer- 
tainly this is not the time of the year to 
promote such ideas, you are all to busy 
actually preserving foods to spend time 
beautifying the exterior of your plants 
even if this was the proper time of the 
year in which to do the work. Still, I 
can’t help think how many manufactur- 
ers do just this and without half the 
excuse or reason you have for promoting 
in every reasonable way possible the 
thought that in your plant foods are pre- 
pared for the tables of exacting cus- 
tomers. Well kept approaches to your 
plant, painted buildings, graveled drive- 
ways, all would have their effect on even 
growers. Keep the surroundings of your 
plant in good order, spic and span, and 
your task of persuading growers they 
are expected to harvest only the best of 
crops and deliver them to you would be 
much easier. By your works the growers 
know you. 


SHOW YOUR BUYERS 


Have you sent bulletins and letters to 
your brokers advising them when your 
packing operations started? Have you 
asked one and all to visit you while the 
pack is in progress. I know you are 
happy to have them at any time but 
now is the best time to invite them, 
when you are busy you can put on a 
real show. Suppose you are supplying 
canned vegetables to some large super 
market with a number of stores not too 
far from your plant. How about asking 
all the store managers and supervisors 
together with the buyer and advertising 
man to visit your plant, have a buffet 
lunch, take them through the operations 
and give each visitor a couple of cans of 


the product they saw canned. Have you 
ever done this? If you have you know 
you cashed dividends in increased sales 
and good will the following sales season. 
Do it again and your sales will increase. 

You may have a buyer or several 
whose co-operation you value highly. 
Have your representative arrange to 
bring him to the plant, act as his host 
while there and let him see the canning 
operation in detail and leisurely, ten 
chances out of twelve he will go home 
very much impressed and eventally will 
buy a lot more of your pack. It goes 
without saying that if you have retail 
or jobbing salesmen in your direct em- 
ploy you want to have them at the plant 
while canning is being done. Factories 
are only brick, stone and lumber. Ma- 
chinery is iron and steel, the actual use 
of these plants and machinery in the 
preparation of foods for home consump- 
tion is romantic, you can make it even 
glamorous with your attention to detail 
on having guests visit a plant that is 
ship shape in every particular. 


TAKE A TIP 


Just this thought in closing. If for 
any reason you are not proud to have 
critical visitors, even, before another 
season comes, get it in shape and the 
devil take the expense. You can’t pack 
the best of food in surroundings you are 
not willing to show off. You can’t get 
top prices and continued sales co-opera- 
tion unless you are proud of your plant 
and pack. If you have high ideals of 
plant sanitation and plant surroundings, 
live up to them! Your sales and profits 
will increase as you do! 


WHOLESALERS MERGE 


Consolidation of the Barber’s Whole- 
sale Grocery, of Rockford, IIll., with the 
Buchanan Co., of Sterling, Ill., was an- 
nounced this week. 

Robert Buchanan, president of the 
Buchanan Company, will head up both 
businesses, with headquarters in Rock- 
ford. Mr. Buchanan is well known in 
mid-west wholesale grocery circles. Sher- 
man Barber, who retires from active 
participation in the business, was identi- 
fied with the sales activities of California 
Packing Corporation before entering the 
wholesale grocery field in Rockford in 
1938, 
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GRAMS INTEREST 


INDUSTRY SEEKS DECONTROL 


The Canned Fruits and Canned Vege- 
tables Industry Advisory Committee has 
filed a request for immediate price de- 
control of canned vegetable products, 
canned fruits and canned fruit juices. 
The petition was filed with Secretary 
Anderson and Price Administrator Por- 
ter on August 9. Immediate decontrol 
was requested on the promise that the 
1946 packs of these commodities will 
equal or exceed requirements for the 
current marketing season and therefore 
are not in short supply. 


STEVE LEWIS JOINS 
SINCLAIR-SCOTT 


The Sinclair-Scott Company, Balti- 
more, Maryland, has announced that E. 
S. (Steve) Lewis is now affiliated with 
the company in the capacity of sales 
and service manager. In making the an- 
nouncement the company says: “We are 
proud indeed to welcome into our organi- 
zation a man of such capability and back- 
ground of years of close contact and 
work in the industry. We feel that the 
acquisition of Mr. Lewis is a further 
progressive step toward our goal of 
closer and increased service to our cus- 
tomers and the continued production of 
the finest quality in food processing 
machinery.” 


OXFORD PLANT OPERATING 


Installation of machinery has_ been 
completed at the S. M. Oxford canning 
plant at Clinton, Arkansas and the pack- 
ing of tomatoes is under way. Sweet 
potatoes will be handled next. Beans, 
spinach and corn will be added next 
season. 


OZARK PLANS ANOTHER PLANT 


The Ozark Packing Company has ob- 
tained a site for a plant at Rison, Ark- 
ansas and will establish a cannery there 
if local business interests will provide a 
building and offer it for lease. 


BUYS JUNIATA PLANT 


William C. Pomeroy, Port Royal, Penn- 
sylvania, has bought the Juniata plant 
at McAlisterville, Pennsylvania, from 
Chef-Boy-Ar-Dee Quality Foods and will 
operate the plant in 1947. 


LINCOLN TO REBUILD 


The Lincoln (Calif.) Packing Com- 
pany, whose plant was destroyed by fire 
July 21, with a loss of about a million 
dollars plans to rebuild on a site at Rose- 
ville, California, about 15 miles from the 
old location. The company packs apricots, 
peaches, tomatoes and tomato products. 
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AMERICAN CAN MAN RETIRES 


W. P. Kappler, who retired from the 
Research Division in Maywood, IIl., after 
30 years of service with the American 


W. P. KAPPLER 


Can Co., was tendered a banquet which 
was attended by about 200 of his friends 
and many canners from six different 
states. 

Mr. Kappler specialized in canning 
technology and industrial engineering 


and has a nation wide reputation among 
canners. 


States 


Forty-eight firms from 
were in attendance at New York State’s 


four 


NEW YORK TECHNICIANS 
SCHOOL 


The 9th Annual Technicians School for 
training students in mold counting for 
control of tomato products was held at 
the New York State Experiment Station 
at Geneva, New York, July 24th— 
August 2nd. Registration at the school 
was the largest in the history of the 
school, forty-eight firm representatives 
being present. Students were present 
from Florida, Pennsylvania, and New 
Jersey as well as from New York State 
itself. 

The staff at the school included 
Howard Smith of the National Canners 
Association as chief, assisted by Miss 
Betty Wynne of the National Canners 
Association, Marion Hoy of the Ameri- 
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CARRY TO DIRECT N.C.A. 
CANNED SEAFOOD SERVICES 


Charles R. Carry, who resigned as head 
of the Processed Fruits and Vegetables 
Section of the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration, has returned to the National 
Canners Association as director of the 
canned fish and seafoods services. In 
this capacity he will coordinate all As- 
sociation activities that relate to these 
commodities, under direction of the 
N. C. A. Canned Fish and Seafoods Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Carry, prior to taking up his 
duties with OPA in May, 1943, had been 
a member of the Association staff in the 
Consumer Complaint Division, and this 
Association experience was preceded by 
10 years’ business experience in New 
York City. 


OPENS SEATTLE BRANCH 


Wm. J. Lindenberger, San Francisco 
food broker, has opened a new office in 
Seattle, under the management of Frank 
V. L’Amie. 


LEAVES UCO POST 


M. E. Rice, secretary and general man- 
ager of UCO Food Corp., Newark, N. J., 
wholesale grocers for the past 25 years, 
has severed his connection with the 
company. 


9th Annual Technicians School for train- 
ing in mold counting in tomato produc!s. 


can Can Company, Research Laboratory 
at Maywood, Illinois, and Virgil S. Troy 
from the Chicago office of the Contin- 
ental Can Company. Arrangements {or 
the school were made by Dr. Carl 5. 
Pederson of the State Experiment Sia- 
tion staff in cooperation with the As:o- 
ciation of New York State Canners. 

Inexperienced technicians arrived at 
the station in advance of the experienced 
group. This has been found to be of 
great advantage to all concerned in t!at 
beginners are well versed in simple :e- 
tails relative to the technique of mld 
counting before the others arrive. Ii is 
imperative that experienced students re- 
fresh themselves in the technique in 
order to retain their efficiency «nd 
accuracy. 
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N.C.A. NAMES COMMITTEE 


Two special N. C. A. committees, ap- 
pointment of which was authorized at 
the May meeting of the Association’s 
Roeard of Directors, have just been ap- 
pointed by President Fred A. Stare. 
These are: 

CONVENTION COMMITTEE 
w. A. Free, Hungerford Packing Co., 

Hungerford, Pa. 

Daniel D. Conway, Minot Food Packers, 

Ine., Bridgeton, N. J. 

k. A. Friend, Friend Bros. Co., Melrose, 

Mass. 

Frank Gerber, Gerber Products Co., Fre- 
mont, Mich. 
Carroll E. Lindsey, Lakeland Highlands 

Canning Co., Highlands City, Fla. 

(. Courtney Seabrook, Deerfield Packing 

Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 


REVISION OF BY-LAWS 

Harry E. MacConaughey, Chairman, 
Hawaiian Pineapple Co., Ltd., San 
Francisco, Calif. 

W. F. Dietrich, Minnesota Valley Can- 
ning Co., LeSueur, Minn. 

H. J. Humphrey, Birds Eye-Snider Div. 
of General Foods Corp., New York, 
N. Y. 

Ralph Polk, The Polk Co., Tampa, Fla. 

E. N. Richmond, Richmond-Chase Co., 
San Jose, Calif. 


BUYS FACTORY SITE 


D. E. Foote & Co., of Baltimore, Md., 
has sold its wharf property at Crump- 
ton, Maryland, to William S. Brinsfield 
of Crumpton. The Foote Co. operated 
a cannery at this site for a number of 
years until it was destroyed by fire some 
15 years ago. Mr. Brinsfield is planning 
to erect a new cannery on the location 
and expects to rent it to a large packing 
firm whose identity was not revealed. He 
feels that the operation of a factory at 
this site will mean much to the farmers 
of that vicinity, since there are no food 
processing facilities in the immediate 


area, 


FIRE DAMAGES SWING 
CANNERY 


The factory of D. Thompson Swing at 
‘vice, Maryland, was done nearly $3,- 
‘).00 damage as the result of a blaze 

the boiler room on Friday evening, 

‘gust 2, 

“he fire started after work had stopped 
the day. Nearby residents put in 
alarm and fought the flames with 

and fire extinguishers until fire com- 
les from 5 neighboring towns arrived. 
st of the boiler room was destroyed 

! one side of a warehouse was 

vched. Fortunately, the fire was not 

vere enough to cause any interruption 
the packing schedule. 
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FROZEN BLUEBERRY GRADES 


The Department of Agriculture has 
issued the first draft of Tentative U. S. 
Standards for Grades of Frozen Blue- 
berries or Frozen Huckleberries effective 
as of August 1. 


CEILINGS OFF FRESH PEARS 


Because the Secretary of Agriculture 
has announced that on September 1 he 
will not certify that pears are in short 
supply, the Office of Price Administration 
has exempted fresh pears from price con- 
trol as of August 1. 


FROZEN APRICOTS, PEACHES 
DECONTROLLED 
OPA has exempted from price control 
frozen apricots and frozen peaches in 
containers of 10 pounds or more, for an 
indefinite period beginning August 5. 


JOINS VINCENNES 


E. E. Killion, Jr., has joined the execu- 
tive personnel of the Vincennes Packing 
Corporation, Vincennes, Indiana in the 
capacity of Vice-President in Charge of 
Sales and effective as of August 1. 
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NEW U.S. STANDARD FOR GRADES OF CANNED TOMATOES 


The standards of identity, quality and fill of container for canned tomatoes 
promulgated under the Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act of 1938 have 
been adopted for the new and sixth issue of U. S. Standards for Grades of 
Canned Tomatoes developed by the Department of Agriculture and effective 
August 1, 1946. It is the very earnest desire of the Administration to build) 
standards of quality which will (1) faithfully represent the steps or differences 
in market value and (2) bring about a uniform quality description in simple, 
easily understood grade terms upon which satisfactory trading can be effected. 
Canners and other interested persons are asked to write the Department in 
detail concerning any improvements they wish to suggest, stating fully the 
reasons therefor, and let them have such comments by February 1, 1947. 


GRADES OF CANNED TOMATOES 


U.S. GRADE A or U. S. FANCY canned tomatoes are tomatoes that have 
a drained weight of not less than 66 per cent of the capacity of the container, 
except as allowed for “whole” tomatoes of this grade; possess a practically 
uniform, good red, typical color; are practically free from defects; possess a 
normal tomato flavor and odor; and are of such quality with respect to whole- 
ness as to score not less than 90 points when scored in accordance with the 
seoring system outlined herein. 


Canned tomatoes in which 95 per cent by weight of the drained 
tomatoes are whole or almost whole are considered U. S. GRADE A 
WHOLE tomatoes or U. S. FANCY WHOLE tomatoes. 


U. S. GRADE B or U. S. EXTRA STANDARD canned tomatoes are 
tomatoes that have a drained weight of not less than 58 per cent of the 
capacity of the container; consist of not less than 70 per cent by weight of 
drained tomatoes that are whole, almost whole, large pieces, or combinations 
of such units; possess a reasonably good red, typical color; are practically 
free from defects; possess a normal tomato flavor and odor; and score not 
ls 75 points when scored in accordance with the scoring system out- 
ined herein. 


U. S. GRADE C or U. S. STANDARD canned tomatoes are tomatoes 
that have a drained weight of not less than 50 per cent of the capacity of 
the container; may consist of any quantity of small pieces or may consist of 
less than 70 per cent by weight of drained tomatoes that are whole, almost 
whole, large pieces, or combinations of such units; possess a fairly good red, 
typical color; are fairly free from defects; possess a normal tomato flavor and 
odor; and score not less than 60 points when scored in accordance with the 
scoring system outlined herein. 


U. S. GRADE D or SUBSTANDARD canned tomatoes are tomatoes that 
fail to meet the requirements of U. S. GRADE C or U. S. STANDARD. 

Canned tomatoes that fall below the Standard of Quality promulgated 
under the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act shall be certified with the 
additional statement “Below Standard in Quality,” together with the reason 
for so certifying. 


FILL OF CONTAINER 
The standard of fill of container for canned tomatoes is a fill of not less 
than 90 per cent of the capacity of the container. 
Canned tomatoes that fail to meet the standard of fill of container shall 
be certified “Below Standard in Fill.” 


ASCERTAINING THE GRADE 
The grade of canned tomatoes may be ascertained by considering, in 
addition to the foregoing requirements, the following factors: Drained weight, 
wholeness, color, and absence of defects. The relative importance of each 
factor has been expressed numerically on a scale of 100. The maximum 
number of points that may be given for each factor is: 


(Continued on page 12) 
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NEW WISCONSIN FIRM 


Mineral Point Foods, Inc. is the name 
of a new company formed by A. A. 
Schnurr and Howard H. Parker, which 
has purchased the Mineral Point (Wis.) 
Cooperative Packers, Inc. Mr. Schnurr, 
who was manager of the old company is 
president of the new firm. Mr. Parker, 
who has had many years of experience 
in the food business and until June 1 
was in the sales organization of the 


Wisconsin, is Vice-President and Treas- 
urer. The firm packs peas and whole 
kernel corn. 


PHELPS JOINS NAWGA 


Edward F. Phelps, Jr., who recently 
resigned as director of OPA’s Food Price 
Division, this week joined the staff of 
the National-American Wholesale Gro- 
cer’s Association as assistant secretary. 
Mr. Phelps will direct a program of 
broadened industry research for the 


Crown Can Company for the State of wholesaler group. 


U. S. GRADES CANNED TOMATOES—Continued 
(Continued from page 11) 


POINTS 
20 
30 


DRAINED WEIGHT DEFINED 


The rating for drained weight is based on the percentage of tomatoes that 
remain on the screen after draining the sample for 2 minutes over a screen 
containing two meshes to the inch, the screen remaining in a slightly inclined 
position to facilitate the draining of the tomatoes. The wire of the screen is 
of uniform diameter of 0.054 inch, woven into square openings of 0.446 inch 
by 0.446 inch. Canned tomatoes packed in containers, the contents of which 
are less than 3 pounds, are drained over a screen of the above description, 
8 inches in diameter. If the contents are 3 pounds or more, the tomatoes are 
drained over a screen of the above description, 12 inches in diameter. 

“Capacity of container” means the weight of distilled water at 68 degrees 
Fahrenheit which the sealed container will hold. 

The following table indicates the maximum head space allowable and 


the score points for the applicable minimum drained weights for commonly 
used containers. 


TABLE OF DRAINED WEIGHTS FOR CANNED TOMATOES 


Container Picnic No. 303 No. 2 No.2% No. 10 
8.8 9.4 9.7 9.9 13.6 
Score Drained 
Classification Points Tomatoes (Ounces) (Ounces) (Ounces) (Ounces) (Ounces) 
GRADE A WHOLE.......... 20 63% 7 10% 13 1834 68%, 

GRADE 19 614% 6% 104 124% 18% 67 
GRADE 18 594% 6% 10 124 17% 65 
GRADE A 20 70% 734 11% 14% 20% 76% 
GRADE 19 68% 7% 11% 14 20% 74% 
GRADE 18 66% 7% 11 13% 19%, 721, 
GRADE 17 63% 6%4 10% 13 18%4 69 
GRADE 16 60% 6% 10 12% 17% 651% 
GRADE 15 58% 6% 9% 12 174 6314 
GRADE 14 55% 6 9% 114% 16% 60% 
GRADE 13 52% 5% 834 15% 56% 
GRADE 12 50% 5% 1 
GRADE or Less than in “‘C” classification 


GRADE 


* Maximum head space allowable (measured from top of double seam in 16ths of an inch) 


(A) Canned tomatoes that have a drained weight of 66 per cent or more 
of the capacity of the container may be given a score of 18 to 20 points in 
accordance with the table of drained weights that follows. An allowance of 
10 per cent in drained weight is permitted for canned tomatoes that are 
otherwise U. S. GRADE A “WHOLE” or U. S. FANCY “WHOLE” tomatoes. 


(B) If the drained weight of canned tomatoes is not less than 58 per 
cent but less than 66 per cent of the capacity of the container, a score of 15 
to 17 points may be given, as outlined in the table of drained weights that 
follows. Tomatoes that fall into this classification shall not be graded above 
U. 8S. GRADE B or U. S. EXTRA STANDARD, regardless of the total score 
for the product. 


(C) If the drained weight of canned tomatoes is not less than 50 per cent 
but less than 58 per cent of the capacity of the container, a score of 12 to 14 


(Continued on page 18) 
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DRY BEAN PRICES INCREASED 


Increases in the maximum prices 0: 
dry edible beans where necessary to off - 
set discontinued subsidy payments were 
announced today by the Office of Pric 
Administration. 

The increases, effective August 14, 
1946, are allowed only on beans in the 
possession of processors and dealers on 
and after July 29, 1946, on which no sub- 
sidy was paid or is payable, OPA said. 
Subsidies were discontinued on July 28, 
1946. The increases may be passed on 
to subsequent handlers by giving notice 
that the price for the particular lot has 
been increased. 

If processors or dealers have on hand 
or receive in the future 1945 crop beans 
on which a subsidy is no longer payable 
and on which no subsidy has been paid, 
OPA said, they may substitute the for- 
mer support price, if it is higher, for the 
f.o.b. price named in the regulation in 
figuring their ceiling prices. 


HERRING, MACKEREL 
SET-ASIDE ENDS 


The United States Department of 
Agriculture has announced that none of 
the 1946 pack of canned Atlantic sea 
herring, including Maine sardines, and no 
canned Pacific Mackerel will be set aside 
for delivery to Government agencies. 
Atlantic Mackerel, canned after August 
10, is also exempted from set-aside 
provisions. 

The action was taken through amend- 
ment 21 to War Food Order 44, effective 
August 11. It is estimated that about 
575,000 cases of Maine sardines and 361,- 
000 cases of canned mackerel will be re- 
leased to domestic civilian consumers as 
a result of the amendment. 

Originally, canners had been required 
to set aside 45 percent of their packs of 
these species for delivery to the Govern- 
ment during the year beginning April 1, 
1946. Recent reductions in requirements 
for the United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration and other re- 
lief needs, Department spokesmen said, 
have made it possible to revoke delivery 
restrictions. Canners of the affected 
species, however, must continue to re- 
port their packs until March 31, 1947. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


AUGUST 21-24, 1946—Annual Con- 
vention and Exhibit, National Food Dis. 
tributors Association, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, Ill. 

OCTOBER 10-12, 1946—Fifteenth An 
nual Meeting, Florida Canners Associa 
tion, Sheraton-Plaza Hotel, Dayton 
Beach, Fla. 

OCTOBER 17-19, 1946—Annual Meei 
ing, National Association of Food Chain: 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, Il. 

NOVEMBER 3-7, 1946—Annual Con 
vention, Super Market Institute, Hote’ 
Stevens, Chicago, IIl. 

NOVEMBER 11-12, 1946—Annue 
Convention, Wiseonsin Canners Associa- 
tion, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Ayars 


TOMATO and CITRUS 


JUICE FILLER 


Used by leading Manufacturers 
for filling Tomato and Citrus 
Juice, also 


Tomato Pulp and Puree, Clear Soups etc. 


For syruping 
Fruits, String Beans, Beets, etc. 


Has no air vent stems to damage fruit. Designed for high 
speed. Belt drive or direct connected. Fills absolutely 
accurate. NoCan No Fill. Rapid Valve. Built in three 
sizes: Eight Valve, Twelve Valve and Sixteen Valve. 


Prices on request. 


AYARS MACHINE CO., Salem, New Jersey 


BALTIMORE, 
MARYLAND 
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THE CONDITION CROPS 


BEANS 


WASHINGTON, D. c., Aug. 9—Snap bean 
production prospects improved slightly 
during July and on August 1 a total of 
210,200 tons was indicated for canning 
and freezing in 1946, according to the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. This 
prospective production is about 5 percent 
less than the 1945 crop of 220,000 tons 
but exceeds by 43 per cent the average 
production of 146,700 tons. 


A yield of 1.66 tons per acre was indi- 
cated on August 1 for 1946. This com- 
pares with 1.68 tons obtained in 1945 and 
1.67 tons for the 1935-44 period. Condi- 
tions were favorable in July for growing 
the crop from Virginia westward across 
Tennessee and into Arkansas and Okla- 
homa. Crop prospects also improved in 
Oregon and Utah and a few other widely 
scattered States. 


In Michigan and Wisconsin, the need 
for additional rain was becoming appar- 
ent by the end of July and production 
prospects were less favorable than they 
were on July 1. Declines were also regis- 
tered in Maine, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware and Maryland. But the re- 
duced tonnage indicated for these States 
was more than offset by the more favor- 
able crop which was developing from 
Virginia westward to the Ozarks and in 
Oregon and Utah. 


CAYUGA, IND., Aug. 14—Green Beans: 
Acreage normal with average prospec- 
tive yield. Planted two weeks later than 
usual because of wet spring. 


GOLDSBORO, MD., Aug. 12—Just finished 
our season on stringless beans. We had 
a very short acreage but a fair crop. 


PULASKI, WIS., Aug. 8—Pack just start- 
ing, mostly wax beans. Quality excellent 
but pack will be short because of limited 
acreage. Farmers not interested in beans 
as harvesting involves too much hand 
labor. Crop will be short unless suffi- 
cient rain comes soon. 


CORN 


WASHINGTON, D. c., Aug. 9—The Aug. 
1 indicated 1946 production of 1,270,700 
tons of sweet corn for processing comes 
within 1 per cent of equalling the record 
high 1942 production of 1,282,500 tons, 
according to the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. The tonnage now in pros- 
pect exceeds the 1945 production of 1,- 
129,200 tons by about 12 per cent and is 
more than a third larger than the aver- 
age production of 935,320 tons for the 
1935-44 period. 

The preliminary estimate of acreage 
for harvest is placed at 507,300 acres. 
This compares with 482,870 acres har- 
vested in 1945 and 405,340 acres for the 
10-year average. In arriving at the acre- 
age for harvest in 1946, an allowance 
was made by States for abandoned or 
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unharvested acreage about in line with 
the average losses of recent years. 

A yield of 2.50 tons per acre was indi- 
eated on August 1 for 1946. This yield 
is more than last year’s estimated yield 
of 2.34 tons and the average of 2.32 tons, 
but it is not a record high, having been 
exceeded in 1938 (2.56 tons); 1939 (2.66 
tons); 1941 (2.56 tons) and 1942 (2.64 
tons). 


CAYUGA, IND., Aug. 14—Sweet corn 
acreage normal, 60% golden, 40% white, 
prospective yield average. All acreage 
planted two weeks later than usual be- 
cause of wet spring. Will start packing 
August 19. 


WESTMINSTER, MD., Aug. 12— Crop 
prospects only fair for cream style corn 
both golden and white. Canning to begin 
in a few days. 


FAWN GROVE, PENNA.—About 300 acres 
of sweet corn planted which is less than 
last year. Condition is just fair and 
yield is not expected to be up to par. 


PULASKI, WIS., Aug. 8—Sweet corn 
stands were never better but need rain 
badly. Have about usual acreage, white 
and yellow, and hoping for a normal 
pack. No prices on any items established. 
Awaiting final word from OPA although 
believe that prices will be about the same 
as in 1945. Allowances will necessarily 
be made in cases where subsidies have 
been removed. 


TOMATOES 


WASHINGTON, D. c., Aug. 9—A record- 
high production of 3,194,800 tons of 
tomatoes for processing in 1946 was in- 
dicated on August 1, according to the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. This 
prospective production is almost 19 per 
cent above the 1945 production of 2,688,- 
400 tons, about 36 per cent above the 
1935-44 average and 1 per cent more 
than the previous record-high of 3,169,- 
900 tons in 1944, 

The preliminary estimate of acreage 
for harvest in 1946 is 596,800 acres. This 
compares with 547,650 acres harvested in 
1945 and 470,000 acres for the 10-year 
average. In arriving at the acreages for 
harvest in 1946, an allowance was made 
by States for abandoned or unharvested 
acreage about in line with average loss 
of recent years. 


A 1946 yield of 5.35 tons per acre is 
now indicated. This compares with 4.91 
tons obtained in 1945 and 4.98 tons for 
the 1935-44 average. The prospective 
yield of 7.3 tons in California is some- 
what better than average in that State 
where more than one-fifth of the esti- 
mated acreage is located. Better than 
average yields are also in prospect in 
Indiana, Illinois, Ohio and Michigan. 
Favorable conditions also extended from 
Iowa southward to the Ozarks and east- 
ward to Kentucky and Tennessee. In 
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parts of Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania, bligh: 
was spreading and proving serious in 
local areas. 


ANDREWS, MD., Aug. 12—Tomatoes: 
Our pack will run on peeled tomatoes to 
about 150,000 cases at Andrews and 75.,- 
000 cases at Drawbridge, a 75% increase 
over last year, but over 50% of our raw 
stock will come out of Virginia and Dela- 
ware. Heavy rains have damaged the 
early crop and blight has shown up in 
the late crop. Tomatoes in this section 
are of very poor quality. We believe 
without any more rain in the next three 
weeks the yield on late tomatoes will be 
normal and will last until September 15 
to 30. 


DARLINGTON, MD., Aug. 12—Tomatoes 
in this section of Harford County look 
100% and with favorable weather condi- 
tions expect a large pack. Started our 
factory August 3 with as fine fruit as 
we have ever had. Expect to pack 50,000 
cases from 210 acres. What our tomato 
crop needs now is three or four weeks 
of dry weather. 


GOLDSBORO, MD., Aug. 12—Tomatoes: 
The blight has damaged our crop con- 
siderably but we may get a fair yield 
from a short acreage. 


WESTMINSTER, MD., Aug. 12—Tomatoes 
harmed by late potato blight. May get 
only 50% of normal yield. 


WEBSTER, N. Y., Aug. 14—Tomatoes: 
Average acreage planted. Damage from 
blight, unless controlled, may prove 
serious. 

RINER, VA., Aug. 14—Tomatoes: It ap- 
pears now we will harvest 25% of nor- 
mal crop. Crop practically ruined by 
blight. Acreage planted, 205—majority 
of it total loss from blight. 


OTHER ITEMS 


WESTMINSTER, MD., Aug. 12—Peas: 
Sweet and early Junes, about 130% of 
a normal year. 


WEBSTER, N. Y., Aug. 14—Apples: Sup- 
ply of early varieties exceeds the de- 
mand. Fall and Winter varieties light. 
Most orchards showing some scab. 


OCONTO FALLS, WIS., Aug. 6—Beets: 
Acreage about 75 per cent of normal. 
Have a carry-over from 1945. Because 
of inability .to pack beets until after 
beans and corn packs are completed, have 
very little chance of packing fancy whol: 
beets. Will have mostly cuts, sliced and 
diced. Beets not important with us. 


PULASKI, WIS., Aug. 8—Sauer Kraut: 
No concentrated acreage. All cabbage» 
bought on open market. Stands somc- 
what backward but with right growin » 
conditions should come through in goo! 
shape. 


ROCKFIELD, WIS., Aug. 1—Beets: In 
need of rain. Some factories starte! 
canning with a very small yield and no 
beets over two inches, so we don’t thin: 
that the crop wil! amount to much unless 
we get a rain very shortly. 
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THREE STARS on 
our BATTLE FLAG 
ARMS 


forxx* 


“CONTINUED 
EXCELLENCE” 


PHILLIPS PACKING CO., INC. 


Peace-Time Packers of 59 Varieties 
of Phillips Delicious Canned Foods 


CAMBRIDGE, MARYLAND 


ATTRACTIVELY DESIGNED 


MOVE IT 


®Better! 
®Faster! 
®Cheaper! 


Speedways—the all-purpose, 
light-weight gravity case 
conveyors—is the cheapest, 
shortest, fastest distance 
between two points! 


Speedways new illustrated 
booklet shows you how—and 
why. Write for this picture- 
proof of time-saving, money- 
saving, manpower - saving 
Speedways Conveyors! 


MULTI-PURPOSE 
Versatile Speedways are un- 
limited in use. Lightweight 
sections can be quickly and 
easily set up by one man 
wherever needed. No tools 
required for installation. 


STANDARD MODELS 
5’ & 10’ Straight Sections. 6 or 
8 or 10 Wheels Per Foot. 12”, 
15” or 18” Widths. 45° & 90° 
Reversible Curves. 3 Sizes Ad- 
justable Stands. 


KEEP 'EM ROLLING WITH Represented by expe- 


rienced material han- 
dling equipment en- 
gineers in all princi- 
pal cities. 


“PEE DWAYS»> 


CONVEYORS, INC. 


1259 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO 13, N. Y. 


Delivery 


GAMSE BUILDING. BALTIMORE,MD. 
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LITHOGRAPHING Co.INC. 


PEA GRADERS 
PEA CLEANERS 
SAMPLE GRADERS 
CLEAN-UP HULLERS 
TOMATO WASHERS & SCALDERS 
CORN CLEANERS 
CORN TRIMMERS 
SPINACH WASHERS 
ASPARAGUS PACKER 


All of our usual construction. Let us have your 
inquiries for these and any special machines. 


THE SINCLAIR-SCOTTCO. 


**The Original Grader House’’ 
BALTIMORE, 


MARYLAND 
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THE CANNED FOODS MARKETS 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Dame Nature Is Doing All She Can—Crops 

Are Doing Well—The Weather Is Favorable 

—As Some Experts View The Situation—A 
Golden Opportunity For Every Canner 


FAVORABLE — Good crop and growing 
weather have blessed most sections since 
our last report, and canning crops are 
making good progress. Those who have 
been praying for hot, dry weather have 
had their wishes fulfilled, but there con- 
tinue to appear in our Crop Reports a 
need for more rain. Both corn and 
tomatoes are now rolling into the can- 
neries, and these crops, having been quite 
well made, it is easily understood why 
our correspondents call for a continua- 
tion of hot dry weather. The end of 
August often brings intensely hot weath- 
er to all canning crop regions, but ap- 
parently the only section which has felt 
this is in the lower Mississippi Valley, 
where it would be unusual if it were not 
hot. 

A mid-week summary of the weather 
conditions throughout the country can 
only be read as favorable. It reads as 
follows: 

“The shower area which developed 
over the Central Plains and the Missouri 
Valley has spread eastward into the Ohio 
Valley and Lower Lakes Region. The 
low pressure center located over the Cen- 
tral Plains from which a trough of low 
pressure extends northward through the 
Dakotas. These systems separate the 
Eastern and Western high pressure area. 
Under these conditions general rains 
developed and spread over the Northeast- 
ern and the Lake States extending to 
near the center of the low pressure. 

Under the influence of Polar air, tem- 
peratures remained rather cool across 
the Northern and Central States. Cool air 
combined with cloudy and rainy weather, 
kept temperatures in the Seventies 
and ten to fifteen degrees below normal 
through Missouri, Iowa and Nebraska. 
However, south of this region tempera- 
tures were considerable higher, ranging 
to near 100 degrees in parts of Texas. 

“Weather was cooler in the Northern 
Rockies, due to the advance of the cooler 
Pacific air and shower conditions. 

“Comfortable temperatures were re- 
ported through the mountains and Paci- 
fic States, except the California Valley, 
where it continued hot.” 

Not as many Crop Reports as we 
would like to have seen are given you 
this week, but the canners are getting 
busy, and there are more things to attend 
to this canning season than ever before. 
The item of sanitary conditions of the 
plants has had a good many canners very 
busy, but it is all to their own advantage. 
Our consumers are setting a merry pace 
on all the canned foods that can be pro- 
duced, but they are also looking into can- 
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nery conditions. Don’t disappoint much 
less shock them. If you have not gotten 
busy, do so at once. 


CORN—The corn situation is well sum- 
med up by a special student of this prod- 
uct, Mr. Harvey Burr, and his Corn 
Canners’ Service Bureau. In his issue 
of August 8th, at the beginning of the 
active season, Secretary Burr sees the 
situation thus, and where could one get 
a more authoritative speaker: 

“Overall across country reports on the 
1946 crop of sweet corn for canning, just 
prior to the start of operations, are some- 
what less favorable than previously in- 
dicated. 

“Actual plantings as reported to the 
National Canners’ Association totals 
504,292 acres which is 2,460 acres less 
than last year. Total white varieties 
101,695, yellow 402,597. Average condi- 
tion reported by U.S.D.A. 88.2% of 
normal. 

“Looks like bumper crop in Iowa. IIli- 
nois spotted with many fields planted 
late and in need of more rain. Wisconsin 
dangerously dry in Southern part. Yields 
on first plantings in Maryland disap- 
pointing. New York and Maine late but 
crop in fair shape. Ohio and Indiana 
spotted. Second plantings in flood dam- 
aged fields doing well but far behind nor- 
mal growth. Western States and Min- 
nesota in good shape. Pack estimated at 
28,000,000 cases, 2.8% less than 1945. 

Carryover stocks 7.3% less than at 
this time last year. Estimated total 
civilian supply for 1946-47, 28,748,000 
cases or 4% under 1945-46.” 

And continuing: 

“We assume that everyone has calcu- 
lated his 1946 formula prices and _ in- 
cluded therein the automatically ap- 
proved wage increase factor up to 65c 
per hour. It is only necessary now to 
add the subsidy allowance to the prices 
so calculated in order to arrive at your 
1946 ceilings. 

“There is a definite possibility that the 
size of the new pack plus the carryover 
will justify cancellation of price control 
sometime in September. The Secretary of 
Agriculture and the Industry Advisory 
Committee have recommended that this 
be done and it now becomes the duty of 
the Decontrol Board to say, yes, or no.” 


THE MARKET — The California Market 
report sets the picture on the market for 
canned foods, because what is happen- 
ing out there is being repeated all over 
the country—the buyers waiting at the 
end of the lines to take the goods as fast 
as they come through. It is hinted that 
the decontrol board may lift the ban on 
canned foods, or at least on most of 
them, and the warning is pointed out 
that care may well be exercised this time 
on every can, since even if you get the 
prices you wish, the quality of the goods 
will be more carefully scanned by the 


_they expect and pay for. 
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pure food men than ever before. We cio 
not think there has been any attempt on 
the part of canners to up the claims on 
a quality basis; in fact there is too little 
quality grading for the good of the in- 
dustry, and we mean that canned foods 
would meet a greater popular demand if 
they were graded by the canners, and so 
marked on the label. The public has been 
very patient about this, but as we see it, 
their patience is wearing thin, and they 
want to know why the canners will not 
tell them, on every can, just what to ex- 
pect when it has been opened. They are 
flocking to the U. S. Graded canned 
foods, as you well know, and this ought 
to be enough to make you think and act. 
They are the canners’ goods, and if the 
canner is not interested in telling the 
host of family providers what they have 
so long asked for, and have a full right 
to—‘what’s inside that tinned can be- 
fore I open it,” then it is just too bad. 
The canners are missing the boat, and 
that is a fact. Don’t leave it to someone 
else to put the quality sign on your prod- 
ucts—do it yourself, put it on every label 
that will be used to cover your goods. 
You know them best, and you ought to 
have the courage, not to say the good 
business sense, to so mark them, to the 
end that the little housewives who are 
all your friends, will always get what 
We know you 
sell them for what they are, but you 
ought to follow them up and see that 
they are not either over-rated or under- 
rated. Never before was there such an 
opportunity to win the friendship of the 
public in your brands, as exists today. 


crops—The canning seasons are on, 
and the crops are very promising. Make 
the most of it, and you will find a very 
ready market, at profit paying prices, for 
all the worth-while canned foods you can 
turn out. If they are not worth while 
you will feel the penalty, unless you pass 
them on as seconds, good for recooking 
or as ingredients in the hands of our 
feminine chefs. That is all they ask. Too 
often they are fooled by the prices, thin\- 
ing they are getting high quality. You 
are selling them ‘a pig-in-a-poke,” unt'l 
the can has been opened, and that s 
too late. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Canners Withdrawn From Market Awaiting 

Ceiling Clarification—Heavy Demand For /'I 

Items—Fancies Especially Sought—Salmcon 

Pack Running Short—Sardines Better—Tu: a 

Progressing Favorably — Shipping ‘Cots Cn 
Open Billing—Other Fruits 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, August 16, 1946 


THE SITUATION—Pending further cla) 
fication in ceiling adjustments and actic. 
on the industry petition for decontrol is 
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BROKERS 


thorough 


coverage 
of a 
prosperous 
territory 
Southwest Georgia 
Southeast Alabama 
Western Florida 


Non-Conflicting Accounts Solicited 


BUTLER BROKERAGE CO. 


Headquarters: Warehouse Facilities: 
Marianna, Florida Dothan, Alabama 
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KOOK-MORE KOILS 


Greater 
Cooking 
Capacity 


Smaller space required 
and streamlined design 

she Kook-More Koile The evaporating capacity of cooking coils 


to elean- 


depends more upon effective transfer of heat 


than area of heating surface. The Langsenkamp Divided Header of 


ooh-More Koils receives the steam on the inlet side and discharges 
thy 


condensate on the outlet side—at the end of one round of travel. 
of the three rounds of coils is continuously filled with live steam 
) means a continuous transfer of heat to tank contents at maxi- 
efficiency. The result is higher evaporating capacity. | Kook- 
~ give 20 percent, or more, production capacity to tanks. 
Kook-More Koils supplied for installation in 
old tanks or with complete new cooking units 


i. LANGSENKAMP CO. 


KING SALES & ENGINEERING CO. 
Effieceney in the Canning Plant” 206 First St., San Francisco, Cal. 
‘ Oregon and Washington 
235 E. South St., INDIANAPOLIS 4, IND. | Foop INDUSTRIES ENG. & EQUIP. CO., 
1412 N. W. 14th Ave., Portland, Ore. 


Mountain States 


: THE HORSLEY COMPANY 
f N K A M P Box 301, Ogden, Utah 
’ Northeastern States 


BOUTELL MANUFACTURING CO. 


i? Rochester, N. Y. 
DUIPMEN T 
i TOM McLAY 


P. O. Box 14, Port Deposit, Maryland 


Canada 
CANNERS MACHINERY, LTD. 
Simcoe, Ontario, Canada 
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PEA RA 
HULLING 
EQUIPMENT 


i 


We are independent from any res- 
ponsibility for products other than equip- 
ment for the hulling of green peas and 
lima beans for canning and freezing 
purposes. Like national independence, 
ours provides advantages that you are 


invited to enjoy. 


This independence from other obli- 
gations and responsibilities can be call- 
ed specialization. | Whatever you call 


it, our Hulling Equipment will often 


demonstrate its benefits. 


MACHINE CO. 
KEWAUNEE WISCONSIN 


Established 1880 @ Incorporated 1924 - 
GREEN PEA HULLING SPECIALISTS 
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canned vegetables and fruits, canners are 
virtually withdrawn from the market 
this week, insofar as new business is con- 
cerned. While there is a heavy volume 
of potential demand in the market, dis- 
tributors generally realize the futility of 
pressing demands for merchandise and, 
like the canners, are simply marking 
time. Meanwhile, however, considerable 
quantities of new pack fruits are arriv- 


THE OUTLOOK—A definite scarcity posi- 
tion looms on fancy quality canned foods 
again this season, and distributors will 
not be able to fully effectuate their plans 
for private label revival. Hence, it is 
once again a matter of covering over-all 
inventories, with grade and brand sec- 
ondary, although many buyers are in- 
clined to go somewhat slowly on standard 
vegetables where the supply outlook is 


ing at distributors’ plants on open bill- promising. 
ing, or some variation thereof, and the 
fruit will start moving onto retailers’ 


shelves as soon as ceilings are out. 


U. S. GRADES CANNED TOMATOES—Continued 
(Continued from page 12) 


points may be given, as outlined in the table of drained weights that follows. 
Tomatoes that fall into this classification shall not be graded above U. S. 
GRADE C or U. S. STANDARD, regardless of the total score for the product. 


(D) Canned tomatoes that fail to meet the requirements of paragraph 
(C) above may be given a score of 0 to 11 points and shall not be graded 
above U. S. GRADE D or SUBSTANDARD, regardless of the total score for 
the product. Canned tomatoes that fall into this classification shall be cer- 
tified with the additional statement “Below Standard in Quality—Excessively 
Broken Up.” 


WHOLENESS FACTOR DEFINED 


“Whole” tomatoes are those in which each unit, regardless of weight, 
consists of a peeled, cored tomato in which the coring has been done in such 
a manner that the rounded contour of the stem end is not destroyed and no 
seed cavity has been more than slightly opened by trimming, and the general 
contour of the tomatoes has been preserved. 


“Almost whole” tomatoes are those in which each unit, regardless of 
weight, consists of a peeled, cored tomato in which the contour of the stem 
end is not materially affected by excessive trimming or by other means; if 
they are cracked or split but not to the extent that there is a material loss of 
placenta (gelatinous mass filling the seed cavity) and seeds or serious opening 
into the seed cavity; and provided they can be restored to practically their 
original shape. 


A “large piece” is a piece that weighs not less than 11% ounces. 

“Small pieces” are pieces that weigh less than 1'% ounces and do not pass 
through the screen during draining, as described under the factor of drained 
weight. 


(A) To receive a score of 18 to 20 points for canned tomatoes, not less 
than 80 per cent by weight of drained tomatoes must be whole or almost 
whole. Canned tomatoes that are otherwise U. S. GRADE A or U. S. FANCY 
shall be designated as “Whole” if not less than 95 per cent by weight of the 
drained tomatoes are whole or almost whole. 


(B) If canned tomatoes consist of not less than 70 per cent by weight 
of drained tomatoes that are whole, almost whole, large pieces, or combina- 
tions of such units, a score of 15 to 17 points may be given. 


(C) If canned tomatoes consist of any quantity of small pieces or consist 
of less than 70 per cent by weight of drained tomatoes that are whole, almost 
whole, large pieces, or combinations of such units, a score of 12 to 14 points 
may be given. Canned tomatoes that fall into this classification shall not be 
graded above U. S. GRADE C or U. S. STANDARD, regardless of the total 
score for the product. 


COLOR FACTOR DEFINED 


(A) Canned tomatoes that possess a practically uniform, good red, typical 
color may be given a score of 27 to 30 points. “Practically uniform, good red, 
typical color” means that the color is typical of red or reddish varieties; that 
not less than 90 per cent of the surface areas of the tomatoes are as red as 
“Tomato Red” (Plate 3, 1-12, illustrated in Maerz and Paul’s Dictionary of 
Color); that not more than 10 per cent of the surface areas of the tomatoes 
may be less red than “Tomato Red,” provided not more than 5 per cent of 
the surface areas may be yellow or possess less red than that produced by 
the blending of the Munsell Color discs outlined in paragraph (C) that follows, 
and further provided that none of the surface areas of the tomatoes are 
green in color. 


(Continued on page 20) 


TOMATOES—Southern canners are re- 
ported to be making a fair pack of whole 
tomatoes, but apparently are not satis- 
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fied with the OPA-sanctioned procedure 
of merely adding subsidy to their old 
ceiling prices, and consequently are not 
offering at the moment. Reports indicate 
that many packers still hope that sufii- 
cient pressure may be brought upon OPA 
to induce the agency to make further up- 
ward adjustments in ceilings to take 
cognizance of the peculiar labor condi- 
tion confronting tomato canners.  De- 
mand continues far in excess of supplies 
now in sight, and the scarcity situation 
at the retail level has not been appre- 
ciably relieved. 

PEAS—Buyers are actively covering the 
market in a search for additional sup- 
plies of fancy peas from the new pack, 
but the results are none too encouraging. 
This condition has brought about better 
buying interest in extra standards, and 
standards are now beginning to come in 
for a broader call as well. 

CORN—Canners are not making addi- 
tional commitments on new pack fancy 
corn, although buyers expect that addi- 
tional business will be possible when the 
pack is actually at hand. 

BEANS—There has been very little 
activity in the green bean market during 
the week, insofar as standards are con- 
cerned, but buyers continue on the alert 
for offerings of fancy wherever available. 

SALMON—Current reports the 
Northwest indicate that the Alaskan sal- 
mon pack is running some million cases 
behind last year, which in turn was the 
poorest season in 18 years. It is becom- 
ing increasingly evident that even with 
lessened governmental takings, the sup- 


_ply will fall far short of meeting civilian 


trade needs, and buyers can look forward 
to a rigorous allocation policy by pack- 
ers. Meanwhile, canners are pressing 
for a ceiling price hike, with every indi- 
cation that their petition will be acted 
upon favorably. 

SARDINES—Maine canners are report- 
ing better pack results, and with the 
governmental set-aside entirely elimin- 
ated during the week, prospects favor a 
better trade supply position this season. 
Currently, however, canners are not of- 
fering or shipping, pending OPA action 
on their petition for higher selling prices, 
and an increase of at least $1 per case 
is looked for. 

TUNA—Continued active inquiry for 
tuna is reported, and while the pack is 
progressing favorably, shipments have 
shown only moderate improvement. As 
is the case with packers of other fish, 
tuna canners likewise are marking time, 
pending Washington action on higher 
ceilings which have been requested. 


ESTABLISHED 1926 


Arthur Harris 


Export-Import 
Canned & Bottled Foods 
11 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
Tel: BO 9-3238 CABLE: ARTHARRIS 
Reference: Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 
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sirmimp—Reports from the Gulf this 
eek indicating that the shrimp industry 
eoncluded arrangements for a special 
‘yeight service on fresh shrimp into 
western areas indicates further in- 
ds upon the supplies of fish which will 
to the canneries. Packers have booked 
moderate volume of business on fall 
sack, and prices remain unchanged. 


HERRIES—Movement of new pack r.s.p. 
herries into distributing channels is at 
, standstill, awaiting action by OPA in 
either decontrolling the product or estab- 
lishing ceilings. Widely-circulated re- 
ports in trade circles this week indicated 
that deeontrol is looked for, which would 
establish the market at least on the basis 


of $3.60 for 2s and $18 for 10s, at which 
levels sales were made during the pricing 


- holiday. 


*coTs—New pack apricots are rolling 
in large volume from western canning 
centers, and many shipments have ai- 
ready reached distributors on open bill- 
ing. The trade is impatient over OPA 
delay in naming ceiling prices, as the 
current stalemate is both adding to 
handling costs and depriving the indus- 
try of considerable day-to-day business. 

PEACHES—Reports on the progress of 
the peach pack on the West Coast are 
generally favorable, and some canners 
this week announced the basis upon 
which they will make allocations to their 


trade this season. There is a good de- 
mand reported, notably on fancy fruit 
in heavy syrup. 

OTHER FRUIT—Buyers are seeking to 
make additional commitments on new 
pack Bartlett pears and fruit cocktail, 
but no definite advices on probable allo- 
cations have come through from coast 
packers as yet. Some distributors are 
endeavoring to scare up some canner ac- 
tion on bookings of apple sauce, cran- 
berry sauce, and other relatively minor 
fruit items, foreseeing another scramble 
for this merchandise later on in the year 
when attention generally veers from the 
major West Coast seasonal fruit packs. 


Always Dependable! 


OLD FAITHFUL BRAND 


SEED PEAS 


For Canning and Freezing 


GALLATIN VALLEY SEED CO. 


BOZEMAN, MONTANA 


60, 


BALTIMORE, 


Write for Catalogue and further particulars 
MORRAL BROTHERS, INC., Morral, Ohio 


MORRAL DOUBLE CORN HUSKER 
With Steel Husking Rolls 


MORRAL CORN CUTTER 
Either Single or Double Cut 


MORRAL COMBINATION 
CORN CUTTER 
for Whole Grain or Cream Style Corn 
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August 19, 1946 


FOR RENT or SALE 


BEDDING EQUIPMENT 


for housing extra labor 
COTS DOUBLE-DECK BUNKS 


MATTRESSES « 


INTERSTATE BEDDING COMPARY 


Phone: Chesapeake 4660 
1234 W. Kinzie Street, 


BLANKETS LINENS 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Buyers Here In Large Numbers—Question 
Of A Can Supply—President Truman Ap- 
pealed To—This Labor Situation—Apricot 
Pack Sets A Record—Peach Canners All Set 
To Hang Up A Record— (If Enough Cans) 
—Fine Quality Fruit—Pear Pack On—Fish- 
ermen Want Top-High Prices For Sardines— 


By “Berkeley” 


San Francisco, August 16, 1946 


ON THE JOB—Your correspondent has 
returned from a stay of several weeks 


in one of the most secluded wilderness 
areas in the high mountains of Cali- 
fornia, with no idea of what has hap- 
pened in the outside world during July 
and early August. Members of the trade 
describe recent weeks as weeks of in- 
decision and uncertainty, with most prob- 
lems unsolved. With canning operations 
in full blast, and with large packs com- 
pleted or in sight, buyers are here in 
large numbers and are renewing earlier 
efforts to place large orders. There is no 
doubt but that everything that can be 
packed this season can be marketed, with 


U. S. GRADES CANNED TOMATOES—Continued 
(Continued from page 18) 


(B) If the canned tomatoes possess a reasonably good red, typical color, 
Canned tomatoes that fall into this 
classification shall not be graded above U. S. GRADE B or U. S. EXTRA 
STANDARD, regardless of the total score for the product. 
good red, typical color” means that a good red color typical of red or reddish 
varieties predominates; that not less than 50 per cent of the surface areas of 
the tomatoes are as red as “Tomato Red” (Plate 3, 1-12, illustrated in Maerz 
and Paul’s “Dictionary of Color”); that not more than 50 per cent of the 
surface areas may be less red than “Tomato Red,” provided not more than 
10 per cent of the surface areas may be yellow or possess less red than that 
produced by the blending of the Munsell Color dises outlined in paragraph (C) 
that follows, and further provided that none of the surface areas of the 


a score of 23 to 26 points may be given. 


tomatoes are green in color. 


(C) If canned tomatoes possess a fairly good red, typical color, a score 
Canned tomatoes that fall into this classi- 
fication shall not be graded above U. S. GRADE C or U. S. STANDARD. 
regardless of the total score for the product. 
means that a red color predominates to the extent that 50 per cent of the 
drained tomatoes which possess the least redness contain as much or more 
red than indicated by the following test: 

Remove the drained tomatoes from the sieve after draining as described 


of 19 to 22 points may be given. 


under the factor of “Drained Weight.” 


Cut out and segregate successively those portions of tomatoes of least 
redness until 50 per cent of the drained weight has been so segregated. 
Comminute the segregated portions (of least redness) to a uniform mixture 


without removing the seeds. 


Fill the mixture into a black container to a depth of at least one inch. 
Free the mixture from air bubbles, and skim off or press below the surface 


all visible seeds. 


Compare the color of the mixture, in full diffused daylight or its equiva- 
lent, with the blended color of combinations of the following concentric Munsell 
Color dises of equal diameter, or the color equivalent of such discs: 


(1) Red—Munsell 5 R 2.6/13 (glossy finish) 

(2) Yellow—Munsell 2.5 YR 5/12 (glossy finish) 
(3) Black—Munsell N 1/ (glossy finish) 

(4) Grey—Munsell N 4 (mat finish) 


Place the discs so that one-third of the area of disc (1), and not more 
than one-third of the area of dise (2), are exposed. The exposed areas of 
dises (3) and (4) make up the remainder of the area. 
to that produced by spinning the discs set in the proportion of one-third disc 
(1), one-third dise (2), one-sixth dise (3), and one-sixth dise (4) approximates 
Plate 4, F-12, illustrated in Maerz and Paul’s “Dictionary of Color.” 


(D) If the strength and redness of color is less than that determined by 
the method prescribed in the preceding paragraph (C), canned tomatoes may 
be given a score of 0 to 18 points and shall not be graded above U. S. GRADE 
D or SUBSTANDARD, regardless of the total score for the product. 


Canned tomatoes that fall into this classification shall be certified with 
the additional statement—“Below Standard in Quality—Poor Color.” 


ABSENCE OF DEFECTS DEFINED 


The factor of absence of defects refers to the degree of freedom from 
harmless extraneous material, from skins of tomatoes, from core material, and 


from blemished portions of tomatoes. 


(A) Canned tomatoes that are practically free from defects may be given 
a score of 27 to 30 points. “Practically free from defects” means that there 


may be present— 


(Continued on page 22 
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“Reasonably 


“Fairly good red, typical color” 


The color equivalent 


THE CANNING TRADE 


price, apparently, a secondary consider: - 
tion. Canners are still wondering wh: 
will be done about prices on canned foc :| 
items sold during the period when thee 
was no control in effect, but which aie 
now subject to price control again. 

The most pressing problems at this 
time seem to be the uncertainties over 
OPA, difficulties in keeping canners sup- 
plied with cans and a growing shortage 
of labor. The can question has been 
occupying the active attention of the 
Canners League of California and has 
become so acute that Governor Ear! 
Warren has asked Presidential assist- 
ance in obtaining extra railroad cars to 
transport tin cans to save the State’s 
perishable food crop. In a telegram to 
President Truman the Governor reported 
that a “serious situation threatens the 
perishable food crop of our State. The 
canneries of California use 350 carloads 
of tin cans daily in order to complete 
packing of our crops. The number of 
freight cars being made available for 
this vital purpose is entirely inadequate 
and unless relief is afforded food will be 
wasted.” Several canners have been com- 
pelled to send trucks to can plants for 
containers, but this is not possible on a 
large scale, and is quite expensive. The 
cannery labor situation is not a serious 
one, although some difficulty is being had 
in recruiting workers for night shifts. 
The canning of peaches, however, has 
not reached its peak and pears and toma- 
toes will soon come on in volume. 

APRICOTS—A preliminary report on the 
1946 canned apricot pack has been made 
by the Canners League of California, 
placing this at the astounding figure of 
10,427,500 cases, reduced to the No. 212 
can basis. As the season neared an end 
it was realized that the pack would prove 
a very large one but few were prepared 
for such a showing. The crop was not 
as large as in 1944, when 7,701,439 cases 
were packed, but this year it seems that 
freezers took comparatively small quan- 
tities, owing to unsold surpluses, with 
dryers handling a smaller percentage of 
the crop than formerly. So, quite unex- 
pectedly, a new pack record for this fruit 
has been set. 


PEACHES—Canners of cling peaches are 
out for a record pack and indications are 
that a new mark will be set, provided 
sufficient cans and labor can be had. A 
huge crop is being harvested and much 
of the fruit is running to the No. 1 size 
as a result of careful thinning and in- 
tensive cultivation of orchards. A pack o° 
good quality is promised and some dis- 
tributors who did not market fruit: 
under their featured brands last yea 
will be back with these. The Californi » 
Canning Peach Association has named . 
price on the fruit of its members to car - 
ners at $65 a ton for No. 1s, or $1.50 
ton more than the OPA base price. 

PEARS—A marketing order coverin : 
fall and winter pears for canning wer 
into effect early in the month, followin 
an announcement by the California Stat 
Director of Agriculture that the petitio 
for grower and canner signatures has r« 
ceived the approval of both interest: 
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5jt's Here 


The new (7th) edition of 


COMPLETE COURSE CANNING 


AND its a beauty—In appearance-(clear print, substantial bind- 
ing) but especially in the completeness of its coverage—truits, 
vegetables, dry packs, specialties, soups, and particularly the full 
list of meat products. 


EVERY CANNER needs this book, and will welcome it when he 
sees it; and we mean even the oldest and most experienced can- 
ners, and regardless of the fact that they may have previous 
editions of this authentic work. You will agree with this when 
you get your copy. All formulae checked up-to-date, and all of 
them there; an encyclopedia of reference. 


FOR THE BROKER AND DEALER—An education on canned foods 
and kindred articles—so needed today; i.e., the world now is inter- 
ested in canned foods as food, and the handlers must know them 
as they are. The public expects the handlers to be thus informed 
and able to explain. 


FOR THE SUPPLY MAN—that he may have at hand the certified 
directions on the canning or preserving of all products. 


i FOR THE HOME ECONOMICS TEACHERS—A complete education 
' from seed to warehouse in this most rapidly growing form of foods. 
The whole story of canned foods and their methods of preservation. 


|| A GREATLY IMPROVED ‘'COMPLETE COURSE IN CANNING” 
BUT at 


THE SAME OLD PRICE—$10. per copy, postpaid. 


THE CANNING TRADE 
Publisher 
20 S. Gay Street BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


(All orders at hand are being filled as rapidly as possible) 
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This order will cover the next five can- 
ning seasons and provides authority for 
establishing minimum sizes and grades. 
The canning of Bartlett pears is now 
under way, but the peak will come a little 
later. Considerable of the early deliveries 
of this fruit to canners goes into the 
manufacture of fruit cocktail. 


SARDINES—Although the open season 
for the taking of sardines for processing 
got under way in the Monterey and San 
Francisco districts on August 1, no fish- 
ing operations have been launched. Fish- 
ermen are demanding $30 a ton, com- 
pared with the Federal control price of 
$22 a ton last year. Canners say they 
cannot pay this price and continue to 
sell at OPA ceiling. While early catches 
are usually small and not of the finest 
quality, canners like to get into produc- 
tion as soon as possible to give regular 
workers employment. A big business is 
in sight on this item, with markets 
largely depleted. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Weather And Prices Hinder Shrimping— 
Crab Production Off — Alabama To Fight 
Louisiana License Fee 


By “Bayou” 
Mobile, Ala., August 14, 1946 


SHRIMP — The Fall shrimp season 
legally opened on August 12, but we have 
had very bad weather and then too the 
fishermen are reluctant to go out at the 
present price. 

Louisiana produced 275 barrels of 
shrimp last week, Alabama 2 barrels and 
Galveston, Texas 36 barrels, which is a 
total of 313 barrels for this section, 
whereas 1,193 barrels were produced in 
this section the previous week or a drop 
of 880 barrels. 


CRABS—There was a drop of crab pro- 
duction last week over the previous week 
in Louisiana as 328,910 pounds were pro- 
duced the previous week and 263,240 last 
week. However, Biloxi, Miss. produced 
3,500 pounds last week and only 650 
pounds the previous week. 

OPPOSE LOUISIANA LAW—Alabama_ is 
still trying to get relief from the law 
passed by Louisiana at its last session of 
the legislature, requiring out-of-state 
fishing boats a license of $2,500 and a 
levy of $200 on each crewman. Spokes- 
men for the fishing industry in Bayou 
La Batre, Ala., have described the license 
as prohibitive and said the Alabama fish- 
ing industry would dry up if the law was 
enforced. 

An attempt to test the constitutionality 
of this Louisiana law will be made in the 
U. S. Supreme Court, State Department 
of Conservation officials said Tuesday. In 
Montgomery, Conservation Director Ben 
Morgan told The Associated Press he 
had asked State Attorney General Wil- 
liam N. McQueen to investigate possi- 
bilities of a suit in the Supreme Court 
to test the Louisiana statute. 

Morgan’s action followed receipt of 
several communications by State Senator 
Vincent F. Kilbourne of Mobile, who Au- 
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gust 9 wrote Gov. Chauncey Sparks, urg- 
ing the state’s chief executive to recom- 
mend immediate court proceeding’s to as- 
certain the validity of the Louisiana Law. 


Kilbourne maintained that while Louis- 
iana has a right to protect her material 
resources, no state is vested with author- 
ity to regulate the nation’s supply of 
food resources, such as migratory fish 
and shrimp. 


The Mobile senator admitted Louisiana 
has legal right to levy a tax on shrimp 
and fish caught in the state’s waters, but 
asserted a prohibitive license violates the 


pound of contents; 


No blemished portions. 


Fourteenth Amendment of the U. S. Con- 
stitution. 


Kilbourne had requested the Gover? or 
to ask the State’s Attorney General to 
institute proceedings in the U. S. Su- 
preme Court against the Louisiana Law, 
and while he had found no records of 
cases in which one state took a suit 
against another direct to the Supreme 
Court, Kilbourne expressed belief such 
procedure was proper. 

His actions were taken in his capacity 
as state senator, not as legal counsel for 
the fishing industry, Kilbourne said. 


U. S. GRADES CANNED TOMATOES—Continued 
(Continued from page 20) 


No harmless extraneous material; 
Not more than an aggregate area of one-half square inch of skin for each 


Not more than 2 grams of core material for each pound of contents; and 


(B) If canned tomatoes are reasonably free from defects, a score of 22 
to 26 points may be given. Canned tomatoes that fall into this classification 


shall not be graded above U. S. GRADE B or U. S. EXTRA STANDARD, 
regardless of the total score for the product. “Reasonably free from defects” 
means that there may be present— 


No harmless extraneous material; 


Not more than an aggregate area of one square inch of skin for each 
pound of contents; 


Not more than 6 grams of core material for each pound of contents; and 


Not more than an aggregate area of one-eighth square inch that is 
blemished for each pound of contents. 


(C) If canned tomatoes are halates free from defects, a score of 17 to 21 
points may be given. Canned tomatoes that fall into this classification shall 
not be graded above U. S. GRADE C or U. S. STANDARD, regardless of the 
total score for the product. “Fairly free from defects” means that there 
may be present— 


Not more than one small piece of harmless extraneous material; 


Not more than an agyregate area of one square inch of skin for each 
pound of contents; and 


Not more than an aggregate area of one-fourth square inch that is 
blemished for each pound of contents. 


(D) Canned tomatoes that fail to meet the requirements of paragraph 
(C) above may be given & score of 0 to 16 points and shall not be graded 
above U. S. GRADE D or SUBSTANDARD, regardless of the total score for 
the product. 


Canned tomatoes that fall into this classification shall be certified with 
the additional statement, “Below Standard in Quality,” together with which- 
ever statement is applicable—‘Excessive Peel,” and/or “Excessive Blemishes.” 


TOLERANCES FOR CERTIFICATION OF OFFICIALLY 
DRAWN SAMPLES 


The score for drained weights of all containers that have been officiaily 
drawn and which represent a specific lot of canned tomatoes shall be based 
upon the score applicable to the average drained weight of all the containcrs 
examined, 


The grade will then be determined by averaging the score of all con- 
tainers, provided not more than one-sixth of the containers fail in some respuct 
to meet the requirements of the grade indicated by the average score. How- 
ever, none of the containers may fall more than 4 points below the minimim 
score of the grade indicated by the average score, and if one-sixth or less of 
the containers fail to meet the requirements of the indicated grade by rea. on 
of a limiting rule, the average score of all containers for the limiting fac or 
must be within the range for the grade indicated by the average total secre. 


The above tolerances do not apply if any container falls below the sta:d- 
ard of quality for canned tomatoes promulgated under the Federal Food, Dr 'g, 
and Cosmetic Act. 
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~ WANTED and FOR SALE 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
actors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
‘ooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
“ebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell 
from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products 
Co., Ine., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 700 
catalog for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—1 AB 17-knife Peach Slicer, like new; 2 Model 
“A” Indiana Juice Extractors; 2 Robins Pea and Lima Bean 
Podders as Fig. 309 Cat. 600; 2 175 gal. S/J Copper Kettles; 
3 100 gal. full jacketed all steel constructed Kettles; 1 BC 
Chopper with pump and motor; 1 complete Juice Line; 2 FMC 
Model 62-F Juice Pasteurizers, 1 never used; 2 Marsh Model 9 
Stencil Cutters like new; 1 Peerless Model 4 Exhaust Box like 
new; 2 High Pressure Pumps; CRCO and Buck Bean Snippers. 
List your surplus machinery with us. Wire or call 822, Canning 
Machinery Exchange, Plainview (West) Texas. 


CHOICE FOOD PROCESSING Equipment of modern type. 
New and renewed. 4 Retorts or Autoclaves with 2 roll in trucks, 
on roller conveyor, 5’ dia. x 11’ long, bolted swing doors on each 
end; 1 Griscomb-Russell 7 pass Stainless Steel Heat Exchanger 
or Condenser; 1 completely automatic Sterilizer and Can Cooler, 
110 cans per minute; 15 copper jacketed Kettles up to 300 gal.; 
4 Vacuum Pans or Kettles jacketed or coiled, copper and alum- 
inum; 1 American Utensil (Chisholm-Ryder) Stainless Steel 
Model B Juice Extractor; 1 Standard Knapp Can Booster & 
Caser, Model F, for cans 303 x 408 or 211 x 416; 1 Standard 
Knapp Model E Caser for 303 x 408; 1 Standard Aut. Gluer 
& Sealer for shipping cases; 4 Compression Units or Sealers 
9’ to 20’; Burt & Knapp Can Labelers; World & Ermold Spot 
Labelers; Can Fillers, FMC, M&S, Ayars, Hansen, Haller, 
others; 8 Powder Fillers & Packers, Stokes & Smith, Triangle, 
Day, National Packaging & others; 9 Rotex Sifters, 20” x 40” 
to 40” x 84”; 4 Dicers, Sterling & Anderson; 2 Premier & 
Chemi-Colloid Mills for salad dressing and similar products; 
2 Buffalo Double Door Vac Shelf Dryers, 60” x 160”; 4 Albright 
Nell Flaking Rolls, 28” x 48”, 3’ x 6’, & 4’ x 9’. Prompt ship- 
ment on new equipment. FMC Stainless Steel Vacuum Fillers 
good for French Dressing, similar products. FMC Ribbon Type 
Mixers up to 129 cu. ft. New Straight Line & Rotary Syphon 
Fillers for light liquids. New Portable Cap Tighteners. New 
Stainless Steel Jacketed Kettles & Storage or Mixing Tanks. 
New Hammer Mills or Granulators. New Conveyor, Belt, Rol- 
ler or Skate Types. First Machinery Corp, 157 Hudson St., 

ew York 18, N. Y. 


» OR SALE—One 8 pocket Schmidt’s Filler; in working order. 
nroom Products, Inc., Kennett Square, Pa., Telephone: K.S. 


G AND BOX PILERS; Floor-to-Floor Conveyors; Vibrat- 
‘reens for cannery waste de-watering, for root vegetable 
ng, sizing, and grading; Motor Truck Scales. Thousands 
se. Immediate delivery. Bonded Scale Co., 11 Bellview, 
nbus 7, Ohio. Phone Garfield 5712—University 2832 Eve- 


. SALE—One 5 pocket Ayars Tomato Filler in fair con- 
; several Steam Engines, 5 H.P., 15 H.P. Woodstock 
ng Co., Woodstock, Va. 


R SALE—2 Stainless Steel Tanks 14’6” long x 4’ wide x 

- igh of 3/16’ material; can be inspected and shipped im- 
‘tely. Price $750.00 f.o.b. Buffalo, New York. Adv. 46107, 
‘anning Trade. 
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FOR SALE—Five Sprague-Sells 3 crate deep Retorts; Eleven 
Universal Corn Cutters for cream-style and whole kernel corn, 
belt driven, less pedestal; Twelve Double Sprague-Sells Corn 
Huskers, belt driven; Two 10 ft. Picking Tables; Shaker Wash- 
er; Can Washers, etc. Badger Machine Works, Berlin, Wis. 


FOR SALE—42” Mt. Gilead Hydraulic Press in good condi- 
tion for cider or apple juice processing. Blue Ridge Fruit 
Growers, Sperryville, Va. 


FOR PROMPT SHIPMENT—30 Aluminum and 6 Stainless 
Steei 80 gallon Jacketed Kettles 40 lb. pressure, all like new; 
New 150 and 200 gallon Stainless Steel Kettles; Retort 40” x 
72”; M & S 6 pocket and Kiefer Visco Fillers; Horizontal Re- 
torts 3/6” x 8’6”, etc. Machinery & Equipment Corp. (of 
N. Y.), 583 W. Broadway, New York 12, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—10 Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles from 15 to 
300 gallon capacity; 2 Nickel Kettles with agitators; 5 new 
Stainless Steam Jacketed Kettles, 40 gallon tilting type, 100 
gallon stationary type with stainless steel outer jacket, and 100 
gallon stationary type with plain steel outer jacket; 8 Semi- 
automatic labelers capacity 40 bpm; 3 Rotary Automatic Label- 
ers capacity 60-80 bpm; 1 Liquid Duplex Rotary Automatic 
Labeler capacity 120 bpm; 4 Karl Kiefer 72-spout Bottle 
Rinsers; 8 Bottle Washers; 2 Karl Kiefer No. 2 Filters and 
Presses; 3000 ft. Wheel Type Gravity Case Conveyor. All of 
this equipment is located in Buffalo and can be inspected and 
shipped immediately. Charles S. Jacobowitz Co., 3080 Main 
St., Buffalo 14, N. Y. AMherst 2100. 


FOR SALE—Bean Snippers. 3 old style large CRCO Model 
B Snippers, $500.00 each. Can ship at end of bean season, ap- 
proximately September 15. Comstock Canning Corp., Newark, 
New York. 


FOR SALE—Six 40 x 72 A. K. Robins, Baltimore type Stand- 
ard Retorts, in good condition, $250.00 each. Also one A. K. 
Robins Pea Podder, in good condition, $1000.00. Delta Canning 
Company, Raymondville, Texas. 


WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Re- 
torts; Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equip- 
ment. Adv. 4662, The Canning Trade. 2 


WANTED—Can Labeler, adjustable Burt preferred that will 
label fibre, tin top and bottom cans 2% x 6 inches. State con- 
dition, age and price. Adv. 46109, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED —1 Chisholm Scott Pea Viner, with feeder. Give 
full particulars as to what you have to offer. Adv. 46110, The 
Canning Trade. 


WANTED—High Speed Filler for Pork & Beans with Tomato 
Sauce. To fill No. 3 size can and smaller. Advise serial number 
and type of machine, condition, price and location. Adv. 46117, 
The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—To buy the following electric motors: 1- 5 H.P. 
750 RPM; 3- 5 H.P. appx. 100 RPM or less; 2- 3 H.P. appx. 100 
RPM or less; 1- 5 H.P. Varidrive motor output 132 to 262 RPM; 
6- 1% H.P. appx. 57 RPM; 4-1 or % H.P. appx. 57 RPM. L. H. 
Moore Canning Company, McAllen, Texas. 


WANTED—Can Labeler, adjustable to take 404 x 700 can. 
Also can washer, adjustable to take 404 x 700 can. Please state 
condition, age and price. Claybourne, 60 Jersey Avenue, Port 
Jervis, New York. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED—AIll kinds of canned foods. Please submit prices 
and samples.. Interstate Bedding Co., 1284 W. Kinzie St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

THERMOMETERS—We repair Mercurial Indicating Ther- 
mometers, Dial Thermometers and Recording Thermometers of 
all makes. Instruments are reconditioned like new. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. For economical savings ship your Thermo- 


meters to: Nurnberg Thermometer Co., 124 Livingston St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


DO YOU USE Papaya or Guava Puree in No. 10 cans? 
Write: Carribbean Foods Corp., Cardenas, Cuba. 


FOR SALE—4230 V-2 Boxes at a bargain. C. Hays Hollar, 
Newbern, Tenn. 


SEEDS WANTED—Apples, Pears, Plums, Peaches, Cherries, 
Grapes, Berries. Arthur V. Ley, La Plata, Maryland. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Plant Foreman to assume complete charge of 
extensive canning operation, preserving and sundry operations. 
Located in the Southwest. Good salary and percentage deal in 
addition. Adv. 4665, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Plant Superintendent. Must be experienced in 
canned food production, including supervision of plant em- 
ployees. Prefer man with experience in canning stringless 
beans, peas, spinach, corn, tomatoes, tomato products, beets, 
carrots, and other vegetab’2s. Technical education preferred. 
Good salary. Wire immediately stating references, age, experi- 
ence and when you can go to work. Lord-Mott Co., Inc., Foot 
of Fell St., Baltimore 31, Md. 


REMOVE 


FOREIGN SUBSTANCES 
FROM YOUR 


Whol: Grain 
CORN 
"Berlin Chapman 
QUALITY 
SEPARATORS 


COMPLETE INFORMATION TODAY}? 
Berlin Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 


CANNING MACHINERY FOR ALL FOOD PRODUCTS 


THE BOOK YOU NEED!! 
“fq Complete Course in Canning” 


Published by THE CANNING TRADE 


FOR CANNING OR FREEZING 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


CORN CANNING EQUIPMENT 


Comoeanyw Westminster, Md. 


HUSKERS—CUTTERS—TRIMMERS—CLEANERS 
SILKERS—WASHERS and GRINDERS 


SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


ONE ON THE HOUSE 


A group of men in a Western barroom were exchanging wild 
stores about their feats of courage and bravery. When the 
tall tales were almost at the breaking point, a quiet old Swede 
who had been silently drinking and listening, spoke up, “I 
myself, never do anything so very brave,” he said, “But my 
brudder, he call Yessie Yames a big s-o-b.” 

The others were appalled. This was the wildest story yet. 
“What,” they cried, “he called Jessie James a big s-o-b? Tell 
us about it.” 

“My brudder, he was drinking, and he get pretty drunk. 
Yessie Yames in same barroom. My brudder, he go over to 
Yessie Yames and say, ‘Yessie Yames, you are one big s-o-b’.” 

“What did Jessie James do?” demanded his listeners. 

“He shoot my brudder!” 


Pciiceman: “Why didn’t you stop when I yelled back there?” 

Driver (with great presence of mind): “I thought you said 
‘Hello Senator’.” 

Policeman: “Well, you see, Senator, I was going to warn 
you abcut driving too fast in the next town.” 


Two oid friends who had not seen each other in twenty years 
met 

“Great to see you, Joe,” boomed one of them. “I suppose you 
are a married man with children by this time?” 

“No,” said the other, “I am afraid I never took the plunge.” 

“Joe, I am surprised,” said the first one. “I guess you don’t 
realize what it means to be married. Take me, for instance. 
I come home every night from a hard day at the office to a 
beautiful, warm, comfortable apartment. My wife is waiting 
to nand me my slippers and the evening paper. Then she runs 
out to the kitchen and cooks me a luscious dinner. She tops 
that off with my favorite liquor, plants me in my easy chair by 
the fire, and hands me my pipe. Then she washes the dishes. 
Finally she comes and snuggles down by my side and starts to 
talk She talks, and talks, and talks, and talks, and talks, and 
talks—I wish she’d leave me.” 


Customer: “I wanna buy a lawn mower.” 
Clerk: “I’m sorry, sir, but we don’t have lawn mowers.” 
Customer: “Well, this is a fine drug store.” 


COMPLETELY UNREHEARSED 


Fast thinking is a requisite for a radio quiz-master. In one 
of his broadcasts, Dr. I. Q. asked a little girl about the pussyeat 
who went to London to visit the queen. 

“What did the pussycat do under the chair?”, he coaxed. 

The child answered: “Went to the bathroom.” 

Quickly Dr. I. Q. called the next contestant, who had to wai! 
until the audience finished laughing. 


An actor had his choice. He could marry a movie queen oc’ 
an ugly wonman who was a wonderful cook. He decided t» 
marry the wonderful cook. 

The morning after the wedding he woke up and looked «t 
his sleeping wife. 

One look was enough. He shook her and said: “Cook some- 
thine QUICK!” 


Why did that big blonde punch you in the eye?” 
“Oh I told her how well she looked in a bustle.” 
“\What’s wrong with that?” 

“She wasn’t wearing a bustle.” 
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GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 
: AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 

. -rlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Fi ~nisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

: ‘,od Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il). 
+. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

4 \. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

j BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 

2 Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

3 Rerlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

*hisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

s Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

4 United Co., Westminster, Md. 

i BOXES (Metal), Lug, Field. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
uf Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


BOXING MACHINES. 
Rurt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
*hisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 

7: Rurt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 

‘hisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

1 Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Sood Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
*hisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
y A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
A\yars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
Ff. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 
Serbn Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
holm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
ited Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLOCKS, Process Time. 
: \yars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
| 1olm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
i Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
\. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COILS, Cooking. 
f n Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
‘olm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
$ nilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
ad Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


~ONVEYORS AND CARRIERS. 
1. Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
lm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


s rte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
vays Conveyors, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Co., Westminster, Md. 


/NVEYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 
4 hapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

8 ‘olm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
a rte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

; Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


‘VEYORS, Hydraulic. 
X| Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
3 im-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


OKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
H Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

haoman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

_lm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

: Jachinery Corvoration, Hoopeston, III. 

: ton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisho!m-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chishclm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MIXERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WHERE TO BUY 


Yhe Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SYRUPERS AND BRINERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


VACUUM PANS. 

Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 


WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY 


E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, III. 
General Machinery Corp., Hamilton, Ohio 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN TRIMMERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 
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CORN WASHERS. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K.. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLEANERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Shisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


VINER APRONS. 


Berry Canvas Goods, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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SNAP BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohie 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston. III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


WHERE TO BUY — Continued 


KETTLES. 
Chishoim-Ryder Co.. Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


Jersey Package Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Planters Mfg. Co., Portsmouth, Va. 


Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 
A Complete Course in Canning 
The Almanac of the Canning Industry. 
BEDDING EQUIPMENT. 
Interstate Bedding Co., Chicago, III. 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., Nev York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
Crown Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CANVAS GOODS. 
Berry Canvas Goods, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


INSURANCE, Canners. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago 
Food Industries Federation, Chicago 26, Ill. 
Universal Underwriters, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


LABELS. 
Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Litho. Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 


United States Printing & Litho. Co., Ciricinnati, O 


LABORATORIES, for Analysis of Goods, Etc. 
American Can Co., New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SALES CONSULTANTS. 
Bob White Organization, Chicago 11, Ill. 


SALT. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 
Worcester Salt Co., New York City 


SEASONING. 
Basic Vegetable Products Co., Vacaville, Cal. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Cor: 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, IIl. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Co: 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, III. 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEED, TOMATO. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Co:: 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Francis C. Stokes Ca., Vincentown, N. J. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEED TREATMENT. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
U. S. Rubber Co., New York City 


SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 
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ROBINS SPINACH 
SAND REMOVER 


Truck 


ROBINS HORIZONTAL RETORT 


with pipe connections showing Crate 
entering Retort from Robins Special 


ROBINS All Steel Vertical RETORT 


ROBINS No. 2 Rotary Tomato WASHER 


ROBINS ROTARY ROBINS WASHER-SOAKER 
SPINACH SPRAY WASHER TANK 


AYARS 9-POCKET UNIVERSAL FILLER 
for tomatoes, stringless beans, 
sweet potatoes, etc. 


AYARS NEW PERFECTION FILLER 
for peas, beans, carrots, beets, etc. 


We manufacture a complete line of up-to-date 
processing equipment for canning, freezing and 
dehydrating. 


Write for copy of our catalog. 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY, Inc. 


BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 


ROBINS SPINACH 
BLANCHER 


ROBINS SLITTER 
for stringless beans (French style) 
mushrooms, etc. 


ROBINS Hand Dump Combination 
SCALDER-W ASHER-BLANCHER 


ROBINS Type A JACKETED KETTLE 


built of stainless steel or nickel 


‘OW WILL BE A GOOD TIME TO PLACE YOUR ORDERS FOR 1947 DELIVERY 


CANNING TRADE 


August 19, 1946 
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Capacity to Meet All Conditions 
Is Available in Steel Frame Viners 


Fifty-six year’s experience in designing and building Viners is back of the CRCO Steel Frame 
Adjustable Beater Viner ... for green peas, black-eyed peas, crowder peas, lima beans, etc . . . 
the most-complete, longest-lived and the most economical to operate Viner available. 


CRCO Steel Frame Viners have exceptionally large capacities . . . and their construction and 
CRCO design of the White Feeder prevents undue clogging of vines. Because of the exclusive 
Variable Beaters, the operator at all times has control of the vines, thus materially reducing the 
number of splits. A patented Vine Shaker eliminates loss of peas in the straw. 


In additional to all of the outstanding features of the time-tested and proven CRCO Wood Frame 
Viners, the Steel Frame Series has such additional advantages as a more rigid framework, freedom 
from structural failure, lower center of gravity, easier portability, accessibility of moving parts 
. . . plus interchangeability of repair parts. It is the complete Viner that is giving universal 
satisfaction. 


Deliveries for the 1947 season will start in October of this year and, due to an exceptionally large 
demand for CRCO Steel Frame Viners, it is advisable to place your order as early as possible. 
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